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ay 4 bY RBA > y i$ a) SS 2 | hands that could wear such terrific coverings, let us take Cleaveland’s | say, that be had ‘an aristocratic hand.” 
-  e ———— ee mca ™ | idea of a lady’s palm made delicate by wearing gloves. | Immediately prior to that great revolution which overturned thrones 
alpen ee TO ZERA. So soft, ‘tis air bugonce removed ; | kingdoms, dynasties, and all distinctions of dress, gloves worn by gen 
oe ” a ‘ ee } Tender, as 'twere 9 jelly gloved. | tlemen were spangied and very richly worked. But with the throne 
ly By William Anderson, Author of “ Poetical Aspirations. | Athenaeus describes a great'gastronome of his day, who dishonestly | fell laced clothes, bag-wigs, hair-powder, raffles, swords, and embroi 
a I saw thee in the ballroom, deck’d in beauty, as a bride | came to feasts with gloves on, (hat he might eat his food hotter, and dered gloves; nay, the litle mulls worn by ail Frenchmen in the streets 
————, But another whisper'd in thine ear, and lingered by thy side; | ake up more at once than any other guest. If a dish were too bot for | disappeared with the monarchy. 
-o—-—— Then every eye was lit with smiles, and every cheek did shine— | the naked fingers, this gourmand would have his Benjamin's portion| When the volunteer mania pervaded in Iretand and the whole 
—s* I of all the hearts that bounded there, the saddest one was mine. before any body else dared to touch it; — which, - wees — wr an a geet ae es oe — fure 
‘ , ee say “now, gentlemen, let’s start fair." This reminds us of the late | patria that pervaded all classes, the spirited little bishop o err) 
I saw thee, in the mazy dance, swim like a sunbeam by / Emperor of Morocco, who, when he did not indulge in the expense | (Lord Bristol) obtained as much celebrity for bis embroidered white 
—s I saw thee press enemas 4 hand, and bless another's ng of gloves in eating his pilaw and other nondescript messes, kept a| gloves with their gold fringe, long gold laces and tassels, as he did 
entipaghael Theo, like a little child that dies, hope was for ever o'er, negro-boy with a fine head of hair at his elbow, in whose locks he | among the ladies, by his six plump little ponies, or, among the genth 
| \od my heart was like a drifting wreck, that cannot find a shore. was constantly wiping his fingers. Varro maintains that olives ga- | men, by his radical, bonnet-rouge politics. When will such eras be 
CrMeR AT Fae Oh, bitter, bitter is the smile, that once was all mine own,— thered with the naked hands were more delicate than those gathered | seen again ? . ; 
Forever bright to others now, and cold to me alone; with gloves; but this, we suppose, depended on the relative cleanli- | ‘ We must conclude this essay, with an anecdote which brings the 
ya And bitter are the looks of love, which I may never share,— ness of the hands and gloves. Pliny speaks of his father’s secretary | history of gloves down to our own day ' When the present B—I Hi—s» 
indian eal Though others sun them in their light, I only wither there. writing in gloves, to keep his hands from the cold, at the foot of Mount | was in the glory of bis dandyism, he bad a room in his town domicile 
‘5. iE ; ‘ | Vesuvius, although the lava cinders and smoke were annoying all | entirely devoted to gloves, where a table was always laid out with 
-_ Yt And yet, methought thine eye was dim, methought thy cheek was | around him, and killing his master. | ‘all the delicacies of the season,” in the way of gloves, and where his 
eA ’ Pore} pale, tolen look at scht ke thy heart to fall Reverting to Esau, we are reminded of Musonius, who in the first | friends were at liberty to helpthemselves, He himself never used t 
> ments erchauce one stolen look at me might make thy heart to fail; 


Perchence that heart was beating then with busy thoughts of me— 
The very flower upon thy breast was languishing like thee. 





Por, oh! there was atime when I was never from thy side, 

And thou wouldst let me call thee then, my beautiful, my bride ; 

But hearts will change, and love grow cold, and truth become a 
dream, 

And all that once seem’d constancy, alas! did only seem. 





















Hold on thy course! and breathe thy vows to others as to me ;— 
If how wert all that once thou wert, I'd ne’er return to thee ; 
‘The captive bird comes back no more when it has broke its chain, 
And the heart that ouce has fail’d in love, can never love again. 
GLOVES. 
From the Court Journal. 

Tenvy the man who invented gloves, but { have no such feeling to: 
ards him who invented shoes. A glove is an object of luxury, ele- 
ince, and refinement; a shoe is merely a concealment, a defence, an 
solute necessary of life; and [ never could sympathise with those 
‘ho are reduced to the ebb of inventing mere necessaries. In an- 
ent writ, however, much confusion exists between shoes afd gloves; 
rthe expressions, “a shoe for the hand or foot,” or “a glove for the 
ot or hand.” were convertible phrases. David says, ‘1 will cast my 
oe over Edom;” and in the book of Rath we are told, that men 
ok off their shoes and exchanged them as pledges of faith, and as a 
‘mony in contracts. ‘(he Chaldee Paraphrast translates the word 
'0 gove, instead of shoe; and the ‘Talmyd explains the word as 
the clothing-of the hand.” From this explanation the learned 
wauban draws the acute inference, that the Chaldees wore gloves. 
ad who can doubt him? F.ven the Patriarchs wore-gloves; for 
¢ knew his son Esau by touching his hand, and finding it. hairy, or, 





ain ‘Ober terms, Esau.wore the skins of beasts for gloves,— Rebekah 
y again. (he skins Of the kids of the goats on the hands of Jacob.” Xeno- 
_— yay the Persians toe their effeminacy in wearing thick 

KETS. mel P eep their fingers from the cold; .but, considering the cli- 
aii sing ex WE must say Of Xenophon, that he was not happy io 

1; Days seo 'ng Causes and effects. 

| par 20July 90 a ; 

) Ap'l. 1Aoe. P" ‘I would not number on my list of friends ° 

9 70 "R The man who eets bis foot upon @ worm.” 


: ont Sept } * would I, if he did not wear shoes. The first open declaration of 











10"! . eween man and the reptile insect races, was the wearing of 
1 A on. 114 earn tells us, that his Maria travelled over all the flinty roads 
0 june od ther the tony and Italy without shoes or stockings; but I never 
ar ie htation vetter forit. I do not think that moxor ever had a local 
Joly 1 Mer ion domicile,—in short, a seat,—till shoes were invented, 
9 710” ‘ foe acontact. The Spectator tells us, that the young la- 
and forty dol” try a in that day always retained in their service # set of in- 
R. Borke, 63 ¥ ~~ yore whom they called “ shoeing-horus,” and who, we 
nave at Havre Le But « troe wave known the length of their feet. 
srassous & Boy Me on to digressions—a nos moutons—Gloves. 
e 1. E-Qsemey sos Wat mention of gloves is by Homer; who tells us, that 
» a mail bag P his bende gloves, that his implements of husbandry might not blis- 
at ere he describe eet ae palling description of gloves isin Virgil, 
ACKETS. res of Era ~ ee voldest hearts quailing at the mere sight of the 
oof oot Medand wig, posed of seven folds of the thickest bull's hides, 
Dew oe stiffened with knots of lead and igon :— 
| Feb. 16, damet * Obstupuere animi: tantorum ingentia septem, 
fe OF salt \ erga boum plumbo inserto, ferroque rigebant.” . 
es wee Nethier « En. 5. 404. 
1° 16, oo . feeders - More distinet than “ putting on the gloves,” in the 
sprit iat MI en he mea te and PULting om such gloves ss these. We 
« 6". ¢ knuckles.” ard —— ot chivalry, “ where great iron pikes pro- 
# 1” ed siete ee Who has not seen, at the Ashmolean Museum, 
“ “ae ’ tod ond. © gauntiet of Guy of Warwick, with its welted 
May oa @ t 10 the pres metal, trespassing (rom the legitimate region of the 
« 6," Re, was « ae “ieee *. » wonder this glove, when thrown into 
sas 24 ee me, with, oot. be taken up, for the very idea of lifting such a 
i 1,0 M derenerete de weam-engine, would frighten any Koigit in 
i Ott the » mathe hot excepting those of city creation ! 
m Liverre t Vievite Lane whe ryx, of Guy of Warwick, and of all Homer's 
ery ai Mttiee one and of King Arthur’s to boot, sink into absolute 
i. Hicks a borg at oe ‘o the monstrous glove of Charles V.. who, 
i aent, (Gand) declared, ig contempt of Paris, that he 











century complains bitterly of the most unchristian degeneracy of per- | 
sons, not itivalids, wearing gloves, “ clothing their hands and feet with 
sott hairy coverings.”” Seven centuries after this, the church anathe- | 
tatised glove-wearers, ard the council of Aix, in the reign of Louis | 
Le Debonaire, prohibited, by an edict, the monks wearing any gloves | 
but of sheep-skin. But all the powers of the Councils, Popes and | 
Cardinals, could not accomplish this object, and giove-wearing by the | 
monks and other ecclesiastics, is a subject of frequent complaint by | 
ascetics. The Council of Poictiers confined the use of ‘ sandals, | 
rings, and gloves, to bishops; and we find that the Abbots took the 
latter order in high dudgeon. 

In different parts of Europe, when “the wisdom of our ancestors” 
flourished, the transfer of lands, of feudal rights, of the sees of 








_ bishops, &&c. was by giving a glove, and the form of privation was by 
'tuking the gloves off. 


| II, was deprived, inter alias, of his gloves, for corresponding with 


The Karl of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward 
the Scots. 

At'the coronation of the Kings of France, the ceremony of blessing 
the glove is still continued, as is that of the champion throwing the 
glove in the ring at the Coronation of England.—It is well known, 
that at the Coronation of George II, this was not treated altogether as 
a mere ceremony, for an gnknown gentleman took up the glove, as the 
‘champion of the Pretenghe, accepting thereby the challenge of the 
champion in defence @ the right of the House of Hanover to the 
throne. 

Our judges used to be prohibited wearing gloves on the Beneh ; and 
it was only in case of a maiden assize that the sheriffs were allowed to 
present a judge with a pair of gloves. Witnesses at present must not 
touch the book with “the glove on, although some books presented to 
them are sufficiently soiled to need such a protection. 

It was afi old English gambol to win a pair of gloves by kissing a 
lady who was cauight asleep, or sitting on the table in company ; and 
it Was an ancient custom in France and Germany, to forfeit the gloves 
if a person entered the stables of a prince or peer without previously 
pulling them off. These gloves were to be redeemed by a fee to the | 
grooms. In the reign of our Henry Ll. Simon de Mertin gave a grant 
of bis lands for fifteen shillings, one pair of white gloves at Easter, and 
one pound of cinnamon—an odd association. é 2 

We are told that Anne Boleyn was, “ marvelouslie dayntie” about 
her gloves. She had anaii which turned up at the side, and it wasthe 





| coe of Queen Catharine to make ber play at cards, without her | 


gloves, in order that the deformity might disgust the King ;—the result 
| of her experiment is too well known. There was, on one occasion, 
much talk at court about a pair of splendid gloves given to Mary, 
| Henry's sister, by Brandon, Juke of Suffolk, that superb champion 
of England and successful knight against all combatants, English and 
foreign, who dared to take up his gauntlet. 

Queen Elizabeth, mercenary in other respects, was extravagant, fas- 
tidious, and capricious in the extreme about her gloves. She used to 
display them to advantage in playing the Virginelle, though she put 
them off when she wished to display her.art to excess, as was the case 
when she took care that the Scotch Ambassador should overhear her, 
and whom she efterwards asked, if his mistress, Mary Stuart, could 
play or sing as well. . 

In 1759, Lord Arran’s goods were sold in London, by auction, and 
Sir Thomas Denny of Ireland, the lineal descendant of Sir Anthony 
| Denny, the executor of Heory VIi., made the following purchases, at 


| the prices opposite ; &. 2 & 
A pair of gloves, given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony 

Jenny, ; : os 7 ‘ , , : : 3317 9 
A pair given by James I. to Edward Denny. , ; e<¢ 
A pair of mittens given by Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny's 

ady, : . 25 4 0 





After these mighty relics of the mighty dead, we can scarcely con- 
descend to notice the kids of our modern dandies. 

Let us observe, that Napoleon took all decent oceasions to be with- 
out his gloves. He had in the palm of bis hand, that complaint which 
| infested poor Abelard, and which Voltaire said our Shakspeare altri- 
| buted to Cassins. Napoleon's, however, was not the cacoethes auri, 

the itch of gold; for, by his own account it was caught of a gunner, 
| whose ramrod he snatched ap as the man was torn to pieces by a can- 
non-ball at his side. A punster might say “ palmam qai meruit ferat,”’ 
but let us merely observe, that whatever was the matter with the palm 
|of Napoleon's bands, the outer side was exceedingly white, compact, 
fand well formed, and be was fond of pulling off and leaving off his 
)gloves, that people might witness “ this good point” ebout him. He 











' loaded with kindness, and edopted b 


put on a pair of gloves twice. 
ae 


THE MAZURKA DANCE, 


From the Court Journal 

The Prince de Ligne, in speaking of bis countrymen, the Poles, said 

They are as lively as the French, as profound as the English, as firm 
as the Russians, as acute as the Italians, and, when they choose, more 
agreeable than all the four,” ‘There is, unquestionably, exaggeration 
in this laudatory description; but the Prince Marshal, who lad been 
the Polish nation, judged that 
people by the feelings of his heart. If, however, an evlogy, dictsted 
by the overflowing gratitude of the veteran Prince, may be in some 
respects co tes 3, kK cannot be denied that the Polish women may be 
ranked among tle most charming of their sex in Europe; and, to Be 
cowvinesa of this, iis only necessary to see them dance the Mazurka. 

From the Potish province of Mazovia this dance derives its origin 
and name. Itexhibits« mixture of reserve and freedom—of graceful 
naivete and galety on the part of the women—of pride, elegance, and 
dexterity on the part of the men. “The Mazurka is a complete 
poem,” observed the Prince de Ligne to Catharine IL; “but not of 
that profound kind which Vestris pronounced the Minuetto be.” It is 
in a rural scene of Mazovia that this dance should be seen, for a des 
cription or pieture can only give a feeble idea of its beauty. The 
regular steps, the cadenced movement, or the costume of the ball. 
room, must not be expected. The Mazovian peasant wears coloured 
boots with large spurs; his youthful partner is dressed in the same 
manner. Though it will |\doubtless seem strange that grace and ease 
should be connected with feet so loaded; yet, in the rapid motion, 
varied position, and even the clang of the spurs, by which the time is 
very forcibly marked, really consist the charm of this Mazovian dance, 
and of that natural grace so rarely found to embellish village gaiety. 

But | repeat, the character of this dance is peculiar; and it is only 
in the country where it is indigenous, that it can be seen in perfection 
In vain basit been attempted to naturalize it in other countries; it is 
an exotic, which art has not yet taught to flourish out of its own cli- 
mate. I have seen it danced at Petersburgh by Poles in the Russian 
service; but the Mazovian character was wanting; and at Paris, | found 
it reduced toa mere French country-dance. When General Batas- 
chef was sent by the Emperor Alexander to Murat, Queen Caroline 
wished to surprize him with the representation of a northern fele, and 
the best dameers of the court-theatre were, yey for several 
days employed io practising the Mazurka; but after all their efforts, 
they produced only a mutilated Tarantella, which exhibited no dis- 
tinct physiognomy, either Neapolitan or foreign. 

At the marriage of the Emperor, Francis IL, of Austria, with his 
cousin, the Princess of Este, a quadrille was danced in the costume of 
bis Polish province of Gallicia. Nothing could be more ‘elegant and 
graceful than'the party which composed this quadrille; but notwith- 
standing all that Prince Jangousko, the Countess Razewouska, and the 
two Princesses of Courland could do, the Poles, who formed part ot 
the company, ell agreed thet there was even a vast difference between 
the performance of this dance in a Vienna and a Cracow ball-room. 
Hlow different, indeed, when the Mezurka is danced by Mazovians 
amidst a company of Poles wearing the picturesque dress of the times 
of Sobeiski and Botozy, and animated by national airs which call to 
mind the glorious achievements of that great people. 

It was at a bali given in Cracow by King John Casimir, that Mazep- 
pa, who was the King’s page, won the love of the beautifal Venda, 
daughtertof the Paintine of Sandomir, and thereby became one of the 
most remarkabie examples of the freaks of fortune. At Batourine, the 
residence of this extraordinary person, after Peter I. made him Hett 
man of the Cossacks, I have seen the picture in which Mazeppa is re- 
presented daneimg the Mazurka with the lady who so powerfnlly ia 
| fluenced his destiny. Lord Byron, had he known this pictare, would 
doubtless have introduced it in bis interesting poem on Maze ppa, and 
devoted some strains of hie immortal lyre to the celebration of a dance 
las graceful as the French, as lively as the Scotch, as pictucesque as the 
| Greek, as expressive asthe Russian, and which anites in itself ali the 

| beauties of the ational dances of other countries. 
—_-_- 
THE SOVEREIGN PRINCE OF GREECE. 
From the Court Journal. 
Leopold the» youngest of the three brothers, was born in the yen: 
| 1790, The talent with which aature hed endowed bim, developed 
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“hemselves at an early age under the skilful tuition of counseller Hobn- 
baum; and baving rapidly attained a more than common mostery of 
the dead, and some oi the principal living languages, be entered, in 
his fifieenth year, upon the study of the higher branches of the mathe- 
matics, the philosophy of history, strategetics, and natural history. His 
sister Julia, bad married the Grand Duke Constantine in 1796, and to | 
her influence he was indebted, though at the time scarcely tixteen years | 
of age, for a General's commission in the Russian army. He was resi- 

ding with bis pareots at Sanlfeld, when the breaking out of hostilities | 
between France and Prussia involved the north of Germany in the | 
horrors of war, and in 1602 the reigning Vuke of Saxe Cobourg being | 
called away into Russia, Leopold was not only appointed to the regen- 

cy during bis absence, but in the same year was called to accompany 

the Emperor Alexander to the congress at Erturt. He continued in 


the Russian service until the year 1510, at which time the menaces ol land the evidence of his sordid labour. 


bosom of bis tamily, between an active devotion to whose interests 





unWiinessed in its mighty and mute changes, save by the wandering 
lion, or the wild ostrich, or that huge serpent—a hundred times niore 
vast than the puny boa that the cold limners of Europe have painted, 


land whose bones the vain student has preserved, as a miracle and mar 


vel. There, too, as beneath the heavy and dense shade I couched in 
the scorching noon, | heard the trampling as of an army, and the ernst 
and fall of the strong trees, and beheld thr yugh the matted boughs the 
behemoth pass on its terrible way, with ils eyes burning as a sun, and 


| its white teeth arched aud glistening in the rabid jaw, as pillars of spar 


glitter in a cavern; the monster to whom only those waters are a 
home, and whe never, since the waters rolled trom the Deaedal earth 
has been given to homan gaze and wonder but my own! 
glided on, but I counted thew not; they were not doled to me by the 
tokens of man, nor made sick to me by the changes of his base life, 
" Seasons glided on, and my 


Seasons 


rose of age; and then a vague and restless spirit fell upon me, and I 


Napoleon compelied him to withdraw from it, and he retired into the [Fos ripened into manhood, and manhood grew grey with the first 


and as active pursuit of the arts and sciences his hours became alter- 
nately divided. In the ensuing year he was entrusted with, and brought 
to a successtul issue a negotiation with the Court of Munich, on the 
subject of the boundarnes of the Bavarian and Cobourg dominions ; 
and in 1812 made # tour through Austria, Switzerland, aly, and parts 
of Greece During this interval, the unexpected result of a campaign, 
in which Frederic the Great had retusedto embark, ‘because the 
bank of the Neva produced nothing but thorns and briars, changed 
the whole tace of European aftair Whilst the reigning Duke, there- 
jure, hastened to concert measures at Berlin, in 1813, be despatched bis 
brother Leopold, with ftuil powers to Manich and Vienna, whence he 
Linperor Alexander's head- 
quarters, and laid before him a masterly report on the exisiing state of 
France and the universal impatience of her fetters which prevailed 
throughout Germany. Ele attached himself to the Russian army from 
that hour until its entry into Paris, acquired universal esteem by his 
talent and personal bravery in the field, accompanied the allied sove- 
reigns to England, and in the beginning of Seprember set oul to attend 
the congr it Vienna. Upon Napoleon's return from Elba, he im- 
mediately quitted the Austrian capital, and joined the army upon the 
Rhine, under the banners of which be entered Paris a second time 
‘Thence he was called to Berlin, where an invitation trom the Prince- 
Regent of Eogland intimated to him the distinguish: d honour which 
was reserved for his acceptance. The circumstances of his espousal 
with the beiress of the British crown, ia May, I816,—the awtul visita 
tion which deprived him at once of a consort, a child, and a sceptre — 
the calm and pious resignation with which he endured the deprivation 
of the brightest of earthly hopes.—the steady rectitude, the manly 
discretion, the uvostentatious generosity, which have continued to be 
the polar stars of his subsequent conduct,—constituie a theme, on 
which those will express but one sentiment whom personal intercourse 
has taught to admire aud esteem, and love the exemplary busband of 
George the Fourth’s lamented and amiable daughter. ‘The crown of 
Gireece can have atiractions for aone but a prince, endued with such a 
heart and such an understanding as Leopold possesses. To the first 
hour, be will be unpopular, because be will be firm and indifferent to 
the applause of the many; in the second, he will be respected for the 
wisdom and integrity of his government; and in the last, le will sink 
te rest, adored by the posterity of Solon and Leonidas, as one 
‘Who gave them back their fathers’ heritege.”’ 
—— 


MONOS AND DAIMONOS. 
A Legend. 


bent his course to Poland, repaired to the 


the author of the following Tale.] 


“ene * ew @ 


Tam English by birth, and my early years were passed in 
I had neither brothers nor sisters; my mother died when L was in the 
eradie; and found my sole companion, tutor, and playmate ia my 
father. He wasa younger brother of a noble and ancient house: 
what induced him to torsake his country and his friends, to abjure all 
society, and to live in a rock, is a story in itself, which bas nothing to 
do with mine 

As the Lord liveth, [believe the tale that I shell tef? you will have 
sufficient claim on your attention, without calling in the history of an- 


said in my foolish heart, “t willlook upon the countenances of my 
race once more! I retraced my steps—I recrossed the wastes— 
{ re-entered the cities—I took again the garb of nan; for [bad been 
| hitherto naked in the wilderness, and hair had grown over me as a gar- 
jinent. I repaired toa seaport, and took ship for England 
| In the vessel there was one man, and only one, who neither ¢ voided 
my companionship nor recoiled at my frown. Ile w as an idle and 
curious being, fall of the frivolities, and egotisms, and importance of 
them to whom towns are bomes, and telk bas become a mental aliment. 
He was one pervading, irritating, olfensive tissue of little and low 
thoughts. The only meanness be had not was fear. It was impossble 
to awe, to silence, orto He sought me for ever; he was as 
a blister to me, which no force could tear away; my soul grew faint 
when my eyes methis. He was to my sight as those creatures whieh 
from their very loathsomeness are fearful as well as despicable to us 
{longed and yearned to strangle Lim when he addressed me! Often 
I would have laid my hand on him, and burled bim into the sea to the 
sharks, which, linx eyed and eager-jawed, swam night and day around 
but the gaze of many was on us, ard I curbed myself, and 
turned away. and shut iny eyes in very sickness; and wheol opened 
them again, fo! he was by my side, and jis sharp quick voice grated, 
in its prying, and asking, and torturing agcents, on my loathing and re- 
pugnantear! One night | was roused from my sleep by the screams 
ind oaths of men, and I hastened on deck: we had struck upon a rock. 
it was a ghastly, but, oh Christ! how glorious a sight! Moonlight 
still and calm—the sea sleeping in sapphires; and in the midst of the 
silent and soft repose of al! things, three hundred aud fifty souls were 
to perish from the world! sat apsrt, and looked on, and aided not. 
A voice crept like an adder’s hiss upon my ear; [ turned, and saw my 
tormentor; the moonlight fell on bis face, and it grinned with the 
maudlin grin of intoxication, and his pale blue eye glistened, and be 
said, We will not part even bere!” My blood ran coldly through 
my veins, and I would have thrown him into the sea, which now came 
fast and fast upon us; but the moonlight was on him, and 1 did not dare 
lo killhim. Bat T would not stay to perish with the herd, and I threw 
myself alone from the vesse! and swam towardsa rock. I saw a shark 
dart after me, but T shunned him, and the mowent after he had plenty 
to sate his maw. [heard a crash, and mingled with a wild burst of 
anguish, the anguish of three hundred and fitty hearts that a minute af- 
terwards were stilled, and [ said in my own heart, with a deep joy, 
j “ His voice is with the rest, and we Aave parted!" [gained the shore, 
j and lay down to sleep. 
The next morning ny eyes opened upon a land more beantiful than 
a Grecian’s dreams. ‘The sun had just risen, and laughed over streams 


bun bim 


our ship; 








mond dew sparkled from a sod covered with flowers, whose faintest 
l breath wasa delight. ‘T’en thousand birds with all the hues of a north- 
ern rainbow blended in their glorious and glowing wings, rose from 
| turf and tree, and loaded the air with melody and gladness; the sea, 
| without a vestige of the past destruction upon its glassy brow, mur- 
| mured at my feet; the heavens without a cloud, and bathed in a liquid 
} and radiant light, sent their breezes as a blessing to my cheek. I rose 
{with a refreshed and light heart; Itraversed the new home I had 
found; Lclimbed upon a bigh mountain, and saw that I wasin a small 
island—it had no (trace of man—and my heart swelled as I gazed 


other to preface its most exquisite details, orto give interest to its | around and cried aloud in my exaltation, “ I shall be alone again!” 


most amusing events 
country round seemed nothing but rock '—wastes, bleak, blank, drea- 

ry; trees stunted, herbage blasted; caverns, through which some black | 
and wild stream (that never knew star or suolight, but through rare and 





ing on its blessed course ; vast cliffs, covered with eternal snows, where 


I said my father lived on a rook—the whole | 1 descended the hill: I bad not yet reached its foot, when I saw the 


figure of a man approaching towards me. I looked at him, and my 
heart misgave me. He drew nearer, and I saw that my despicable 
persecutor had escaped the waters, and now stood before me. He 


arms round me,—I would sooner heave felt th slimy folds of ihe ser- 


hideous chasms of the buge stones above it) went dashing and how!- | came up with a hideous grin, and his elt eye; and he flung his 


the birds of prey lived, and sent, in screams and discordance, a grate- 
fal and meet music to the heavens, which seemed too cold and barren | 
to wear even clouds upon their waa, grey, comfortless expanse: these | 
made the character of that country where the spring of my life sick- 
ened itself away. The climate waich, in the milder parts of ~* * * * | 
relieves the nine months of winter with three months of an abrupt and 


pent—and said, with his grating and harsh voic8, “ Ha! ba! my friend 
we shall be together still!’’ Llooked at him with a grim brow, but 
I said not aword. ‘There was a great cave by the shore, and I walked 
down and entered it, andthe man followed me. ‘We shall live so 
7 here,” suid he; ‘we will never separate!” And my lip trem- 
bled, and my hand clenched of its own accord. It was now noon, 


autumnless saminer, never seemed to vary in the gentle and sweet re- | and hunger came upon me; I went forth and killed a deer, and I 


gion in which my home was placed. 


Perhaps, for a brief interval, the | brought it home and broiled part of it on a fire of fragrant wood; and 


snow in the valleys melted, and the streams swelled, and a blue, | the man eat, and crunched, and laughed, and I wished that the bones 


ghastly, unnatural kind of vegetation, seemed here and there to mix 


with the rude lichen, or scatter a grim smile over minute particles of | rare cheer here!” 


the universal rock; bat to these witnesses of the changing season were | 
the summers of my boyhood confined. 


had choked him; and he said, when we had done, “ We shall have 
But I still held my peace. At last he stretched 
himself in a corner of the cave and slept. Llooked at him, and saw 


My father was addicted to | that the siumber was heavy, and I weat out aod rolled a huge stone to 


the sciences—the physical sciences—and possessed but a moderate | the mouth of the cavern, and took my way to the upposite part of the 


share of learning in any thing else; he taught me all he knew; and the | 


rest of my education, Nature, in a savage and stern guise, instilled in 
my heart by silent but deep lessons. She tanght my feet to bound, 
and my arm to smite; she breathed life into my passions, and shed 
darkness over my temper; she taught me to cling to her, even in her 
most rugged and unalluring form, and to shrink from all etse—from the 
companionship of man, and the soft smiles of women, and the shrill 
voice of childhood; and the ties, and hopes, and socialities, and ob- 
jects of human existence, as from a torture and a curse. Even in that 
sulleu rock, and beneath that ungenial sky, L bad luxuries unknown to 
the palled tastes of cities, or to those who woo delight in an air of 
odours and in a land of roses! What were those luxuries!’ They liad 
a myriad varieties and shades of enjoyment—they had but a common 
name. What were those luxuries? Solitude ! 


My father died when I was eighteen; I was transferred to my un- | 


ele’s protection, and { repaired to London. I arrived there, gaunt 
and stern, « giant in limbs and strength, and to the tastes of those 
about me, a savage in bearing and in mood. They wonld have laagh- 
od, but Lawed them; they would have altered me, but 1 changed 
them; I threw a damp over their enjoyment and a cloud over their 
meetings. Though I said little, though I sat with them, estranged and 
silent, and passive, they seemed (to wither beneath my presence. No- 
body could live with me and be happy, or at ease! Ffelt it, and | 
hated them that they could not love me. Three years passed—I was 


of age—I demanded my fortune—and scorning social life, and pining | 
once more for loneliness, I resolved to journey into those unpeupted | 


and fer lands, which if any have pierced, none have returned to de 
scribe. Sol took my leave of them all, cousin and auat—and when 
I came to my old uncle, who had liked me less than any, I grasped his 
hand with so friendly a gripe, that, well I ween. the dainty and nice 
member was Lut little inclined to its ordinary functions in {uture 

I commenced my pilgrimage—I pierced the burning sands—f tra- 
wersed the vast deserts—I came into the enormous woods of Africa, 
where human step never trod, nor human voice ever started the thrill- 
ng and intense solemnity that broods over the great solitudes, as it 
brooded over chaos before the world was! There the primeval na 
ture springs and perishes ; undisturbed and unvaried by the convul- 
sions of the surrounding world; the leaf becomes the tree, lives 
brough its uncounted ages, falls and moulders. and rots and vanishes 


island; it was my turn to laugh then! I found,out another cavern; 
| and I made a bed of moss and leaves, and I wrought a table of wood, 
and I looked out from the mouth of the cavern and saw the wide seas 
| before me, and said, ‘“* Now I shall be alone!” 
| When the next day came, I again went ont and canght a kid, and 
brought it in, and prepared it as before, but I was not hungered, and 
| L could not eat, so I roamed forth and wandered over the Island: the 
; sun had nearty set when I returned. lL entered the cavern, and sitting 
| on my bed aud by my table was that man whom I thought | had lett 
| buried alive inthe other cave. Ile laughed when be saw me, and laid 
| down the bone he was knawing. 

“ Ha, ha!” said he, “you would have served me a rare trick, but 
| there wasa hole in the cave which you did not see, and I got out to 
| seek you. It was not a difficult matter, for the island is so small; and 
| now we hare met, and we will part no more!” 

I said to the man, “ Rise, and follow me!’ So he rose, and | saw 
| that of all my food he h&d left only the bones. “Shall this thing reap 
j}andI sow?” thought I, and my heart felt to me like iron. 

I ascended a tall cliff: “ Look round,” said I; “ you see that stream 
| Which divides the island; you shall dwell on one side, end I on the 
| other; but the same spot shall not hold us, nor the same feast supply !”” 

“That may never be!’ quoth the man; “for [ cannot catch the 
deer, nor spring upon the mourtain kid; and if you feed me not, I 
shall starve |’ . 

_“ Are there not fruits,” said I, “and birds that you may snare and 
fishes which the sea throws up?” : , 

B at I like them not, quoth the man, and laughed, “ so well as the 
flesh of kids and deer !”’ 

‘ Look, then,” said I, “look: by that grey stone, upon the opposite 
side of the stream, I will lay a deer ora kid daily, to that you may 
have the food you covet; but if ever you cross the stream and come 


into m ing so sure : : ir ill 
ve y kit gdom, so sure as the sea murmurs, and the bird flies, I will 
alt su 


| a swim,”’ said he: so I took him on my shoulders and crossed the 
0 ’k, and I found him ont a cave, and I made him a bed and a table 
| like my own, and lefthim When I was on my own side of the stream 


, erin, [bounded with joy, and lifted up my voice; “I shall be alone 
, "on 3a 


deecond , 
I descended the cliff, and led the man to the side of thestream. “J | than posterity bas confirmed, had now 


jeven while alive, the bypochondria, which was 


So two days passed, and I was alone. On the thi ily 

prey; the noon was hot, and I was wearied when j Weat after », 
l tered my cavern, and behold the man lay stretch + pec lew 
|* Il», ha!” said he, * here Lam; I was so lonely at hoc” v hee 
| come to live with you again!” . 1 bar 
I frowned on the man witha dark brow. and I said « 

the sea marmurs, aud the bird flies, I wil! kill vou !" 1 So sure ., 
lmy arms: I plucked him from my bed; L took him out ae bir 
air, and we stood together on the smooth sand, and by mm Whe Up, 
| A fear came suddenly upon me; LI was struck with the pony Brea 
| Spirit which reigns over solitude. Had a thous sud been Of the 

yuid have slain tim before them all. J feared now ee mi 

alone in the desert, with silence and God! | relaxed 
|** Swear,” 1 said, * never to molest me again; sy one my 
| passed the boundary of our several homes, and I 
G I cannot swear.” answered the man; “I wo 
iforswear the blessed human face—even 
lenemy’s !” 
At these words my rage returned; I dashed the man to tl 
land I put my foot upon his breast, and my hand upon his. 

he struggled for a moment—and was dead! | was startled oon “ 
looked upon his face I thought it seemed to revive: I eG: and as} 
| blue eve fixed upon me, aud the vile grin returned to the livid 
land the bands which in the death-pang had grasped tie sand oy 
lthemselves outto me. Sol stamped on the breast again, Pr 
a hole in the shore, and I buried the body.. « And sole Sper, ¢ 
jam alone at last!” And then the sense of loneliness, the ve ¢! 
teomiortiess, objectless sense of desolation Passed into = 


shook—shook in every limb of my giant frame, as if U had bees s. 





at home that, 
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J€ grey, 
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that trembles in the dark ; and my hair rose, and my blood er 
. 7M er 
If would not bave etayed ia that spot a moment more if Y had 
" 


young again for it. T turned aavay and fled—fed tend 
| whole island; and gnashed my teeth when I came to the “4 
| longed to be cast into some illimitable desert, that [ might fee ren 
At sunset I returned to my cave—I sat myself dows ” d 
| corner of the bed, and covered my face with my hands—{ tho, 
| heard a noise: I raised my eyes, and, as I hive, I saw on the other 
lof the bed the man whom I had slain and buried. There be w 
| feet from me, and nodded to me, and looked at me with his wa, = 
jand laughed. JTrushed from the cave—I entered a wood=} 
|imyself down—there opposite to me, six feet from ey ap 


made 


ever. 
te 


bought ] 


face of that man again! And my courage rose, and I spoke, by: | 
janswered not. I attempted to seize him, he glided from my om 
jand was still opposite, six feet from me as before. | flung mye 
the ground, and pressed my face to the sod, and would not Joo} 
till the night come on and darkness was over the earth. [they 
and returned to the cave ; [laid down on my bed, and the may 
}down by me; and I frowned and tried to seize him as hefope. | 
could not, and I closed my eyes, and the man lay by me. Day 
on day and it wasthe same. At board, at bed, at home and alr: 
in my uprising aud down-sitting, by day and at night, there, by » 
bed-side, six feet from me, and no more, was that ghustly and de 
thing. AndL said, as I looked upon the beautiful land and thee 
heavens, and then turned to that fearful comrade, “I shall never’ 
alone again!’ And the man laughed. 

Atlast a ship came, and I hailed it—it took me up, and thovg 
as | put my foot on the deck, “ I shall escape from my tormenio 
| As I thought so, L saw himclimb the deck too, and I ‘strove to pust 
| him down into the sea, but in vain ; he was by my side, and he fed 
| slept with me as before! I came home to my native land! {forced 
myself into crowds—I went to the feast, and I heard musicomand | 








{ The readers of the Pelham novels will have no diffically in naming | of silver, and trees bending with golden and purple fruits, and the dia- | made thirty men sit with me, and watch by day and by night. § 


{had thirty one companions, and one was more social than all th 
rest. 

At last I said to myself, “ This is a delusion, and a cheat of then 
ternal senses, and the thing is nof, save in my mind. Iwill coum 
those skilled in such disorders, and J will be—alone again! 

I summoned one ceicbrated in purging from the mind's eye ils il 
and deceits—I bound him by an oath to secrecy—and | told bim ay 
tale. He was a bold man and a learned, and be promised me reir 
and release. 

“ Where is the figure now 2” said he smiling; “1 see it not.” 

Aad I answered, “ It is six feet from us 

“T see it not,’ said he again; “and if it were real, my sens 
would not receive the image less palpably than yours.” Aud be spot 
iome as schoolmen speak. I did not argue nor reply, but I order 
the servants {to prepare a room, and to cover the floor with alte 
layer of sand. When it was done, I bad the Leech follow mew 
the room, and [ barred the door. ‘* Where is the figure now 
peated he; and [ said, “ Six feet from us as before!” And the Lea 
smiled. ‘Look on the floor,” said I, and I pointed to the 94 
“what see you?” And the Leech shuddered, and clung to me 
he might not fall. “The sand,” said he, ** was smooth when wee 
tered, and now [ see on that spot the print of human feet! 

And I laughed, and dragged my liring companion on; “ See, 
I, ‘‘ where we move what follows us!" \ 

The Leech gasped for breath; “ The print,” said be, “ of those bt 
mao feet!” | ? 

“Can you not minister to me then?” cried J, in a sudden 
agony, ‘and must | never be alune again?” és 

And I saw the feet of the dead thing trace one word upon Wes 
and the word was—NEVER. 

—>——_ 
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The Poctical Works of Sir Walter Scott. In 11 vols. ; Vol. XI. Pe 
Essays on Ballad Poetry, and Introductions. Edinburgh, 1 
dell & Co.: London, Simpkin & Marshall. 

Whether it is that curiosity inherent in oar natnre, OF, to a 
little, that levelling spirit which would fain believe that a dxpl 
ithe same weaknesses, passions, hopes, and fears, makes mT 
; with ourselves,—we bave not time to analyse; but open 0 

the diorama which brings before us actual scenes of the : ae 

lis one of our most popular exhibitions. Denon’ talents at 

story are said to have been such, that Napoleon was woat Te? 
an unhappy narrator with, ‘ Ak, Denon, eontes nows cela Seott 
| culiar talent—This natural honey-dropping trom wy ue 
isesses in perfection; and the bistory of his poetica as akes 
| veloped in a series of introductions to his various wor ot wee 
truly delightful volume. But his own acconnt confirms onl ; 
| ways our opinion,—that he only (like Wordswort®, i poetical 
| strong passion to have given his pages the last tou = seat wl 
fection: he has been the Lucullus of literatare—be Seal st 
then enjoyed; he has led a life of pleasant study rag conte 
course; and if his heroes are scarcely ever tert! ie in oi saa) cor 
| passionate feelings, it is because these feelings — r eis ai 

|no answering tone, in his own mind. But in all arg" call 3 

| large is his portion! His descriptions are fairy ~~" ower, a 

jscene below you; his narrative is dramatic “ ” vend vil” 

| who ever took up a volume of bis without peor" break o# ™ 

remembering? Like Prospero, we bury our hook, ® 

of criticism, in his favour: let him speak for bine sn 9 lune 

| “f proceed to detail the circumstances which eng® oe 

pursuits. During the last ten years ot the eig r 

of poetry was at a remarkably low ebb in ~— degree of rep 

| fashion had some years before ascribed 2 otis repatstion ~ we 

S$ e e a0 ae 
| though he still lived admired and respected as 00 oi Js ~~ 
plished man. The Bard of Memory ye of pablic wee 
of Hope had scarce begun to atiract tis & d 


: : ins, was o0r° 
| Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and bright gen sis mest 
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It, 
larity. Burus, whose genius our southern neigh- 


peded his " d himself to 
1 diy y rehend, bad long confined himse 

jours coal oh “hich ore now known and distinguished 
re eli? English language is spoken, were then only beginging to 


: he s who 
wherever | he small number of perso® 
rioned; and, unless emoa t { Southey, 


i literature, those 0 

tiv devote a part of their lersure to , ‘ 
Core and Coleridge, were but little kuown. | yy -_ - 
: een like many a kingdom at the period, seemed to lie ope av 
par bold invader, whether he should be a daring usurper, or ce 
foe : “ <_<" 
tecitimate lille Of sovereignty. é 
+t iiendsbiP with Lewis is another link in his progress: we cannot 

‘ . 

lowing extract. : a 

— oper tried the metrical translations which were occasion 
. ommended tous at the High School. I got credit for attempt: 
do what was enjoined, but very little for the mode tn which the 
ug 10 


; s feel not a little mortified whea my 
task was performed ; and I used to feel no Wy 


a 


s were placed in contrast with others of admitted merit. e. 
= dof my schoolboy days I was so far left to my owe desires 
Orn ‘ which were much 


: ilty verses on a thunder-storm, 
- tw become guilty of vers Vt ' 
> tes of, until a malevolent critic sprung up, in the shape of an 
. <« blue-buskined wife, who aflirmed that my most sweet 
Jen (rom an old magazine. IL uever forgave the imputa- 


[ acknowledge sume reseutment against the poor 


aft , 
epothecary 
etry was slo 
n, and even NOW 


’ y. 
ppc ready made; but asf had, like most premature 
an copied al! the words and ideas of whic h my verses orem 

was so far right, that there was not an original word or thought tn 
+» whole six lines. I made one or (wo faint altewpts at verse, alter I 

J undergone this sort of daw-plucking at the hands of the apotheca- 
wife; but some iriend or other always advised me to put My verses 
d, like Dorax in the play, I submitted, though * with a 
ewelling heart.’ In short, excepting the usual tribute toa ——. 
eyebrow, which is the language of passion rather than poetry, u hac 
vot for ten years indulged the wish to couple so much as love and dove, 
ng Lewis in possession of so much reputation, and con- 
ceiving that, f Lfell behind bim in poetical powers, I considerably 
exceeded bim in general information, l suddeuly took it into my head 
to attempt the style by w hieh he had raised himselt to fame.” 

Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. Johan were written about this time. 

‘Thus [ was set up for @ poet, like a pedlar who has got two ballads 
(begin the world upon; and I hastened to make the round of all my 
yaintances, shewing my precious wares and requesting crilicism— 
. boon which no author asks in vain. For it may be observed, that, in 
the fine arts, those Who are in no respect able to produce any speci- 
mens themselves, hold themselves not the less entitled to decide upon 
‘ye works of authors; and justly, no doubt, to a certain degree; for 
ve meritsof composition produced forthe express purpose ol pleas- 

rthe world at large, can only be judged of by the opinion of indi- 
vidoals ; and perhaps, as in the case of Moliere’s old woman, the less 
eophisticated the person consulted, so much the better. But I was 
~norant, at the time I speak of, that though the applause of the many 


ry's wil 
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She indeed accused me unjusily, when she said i | 


pa 


temporaries as fitter to discharge the duty due to their clients, than a| poetical character, nature had mixe 
young man who was taken up with org after ballads, whether passions which agitate the 
e 


Teutonic or national. My profession and I, t 
nearly upon the footing on which honest Slender consoled himself! 
with having established with Mistress Anne Page: ‘'There was no | 
great love between us at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to de-| 
crease it on farther acquaintance.’ 1 became sensible that the time 
was come when I musi either buckle myself resolutely to the ‘toil by | 
day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the Delilahs of my imagina- 
tion, or bid adieu to the protession of the law, and hold another course. 
[ coniess my own inclination revolted from the more severe choice, 
which might bave been deemed by many the wiser allernative. As 
my transgressions had been numerous, my repentance must have been 
signalised by unusual sacrifices. IL ought to have mentioned, that, 
since my fourteenth or fifteenth year, wy bealth, originally delicate, 
had become extremely robust. From intancy [ had laboured under 
the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe is usually the case 
with wen of spirit who suffer under personal inconveniencies of this 
nature, | had, since the improvement of my health, in defiance of this 
incapacitating circumstance, distinguished myselt by the endurance of 
toil on foot or horseback, having often walked thirty miles a-day, and | 
rode upwards of a hundred without stopping. In this manner I made 
many pleasant journeys throngh parts of the country then not very 
vccessible, gaining more amusement aod instruction than | have been | 
able to require since [have travelled in a more commodious manner.” | 
Speaking of the Lady of the Lake: “ Tremember that about the | 
saine time a friend started in to ‘ heeze up ny hope,’ like the minstrel 
inthe old song. Ile was bred a farmer, but a man of powerlul under 
standing, natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, perfectly com- 
petent to supply the wants of an imperfect or ivregular education 
Ile was a passiunate admirer of field sports, which we often pursued 


together. As this triend happened to dine with me at Ashiesteel one 


| day, Ltook the opportunity ot reading to him the first canto of the | 
| Lady of the Late, in order to ascertain the effect ihe poem was likely 


ithan by what he might think fit to say 
tion, or prelection, Was rather singular. 


| of all doubts of the reality of the tale.” 


way jastly appreciate the general merits of a piece, it is not safe to | 


jxnit such a performance to the more minute criticism of the same 
jividuals, When each, in tarn, having seated himself in the censor’s 

r, has placed his mind in critical attitude, and delivered his opinion 
tentiously and ex cathedra. General applause was in almost every 

we freely tendered; but the abatements in the way of proposed alte- 
ions and corrections were cruelly puzzling. It was in vain the 
ung author, listening with becoming modesty, and with a natural 

| to please, cut and carved, tinkered and coopered, upon his unfor- 
wate ballads—it was in vain that he placed, displaced, replaced, and 
misplaced; every one of his advisers was displeased with the conces- 
ismade to his co-assessors, and the author was blamed by some 
e.inalmost every case, {ur having made two holes in attempting to 
tchupone. At last, after thinking seriously on the subject, I wrote 
ua fair copy (of Glenfintas, I think), and marked all the various cor- 
ections which had been proposed. On the whole, I found that I had 
een required to alter every verse, almost every line; and the only 
anzas of the whole ballad which escaped criticism were such as aei- 
their could be termed good nor bad, speaking of them as peetry, but 
ere ol a mere commonplace character, absolutely necessary for con- 
ducting the business of the tale. This unexpected result, after about 
i lortnight’s anxiety, led me to adopt a rule trom which I have seldom 
Jeparted during more than thirty years of literary life. When a friend, 


shose judgment I respect, has decided, and upon good advisement | 


id me, that a manuscript was worth nothing, or at least possessed no 
edeeming qualities sufficient to atone for its defects, | have generally 
ast it aside; but I am little in the custom of paying attention to 
minute criticisms, or of offering such to amy friend who may do me 
ebhonourto consultme. [am convinced that, in general, in reimo- 
ving even errors of a trivial or venial kind, the character of originality 
‘lost, Which, upon the whole, may be that which is most valuable in 
the production. About the time that I shook hands with criticism, 
‘nd reduced my ballads back to their original form, stripping them 


without remorse of those ‘lendings’ which I had adopted at the sug- 
cestion of friends, an opportunity unexepctedly offered of introducing 

‘he World what bad hitherto been confined to a circle of friends. 
lewis had announced a collection, first intended to bear the title of 


talesof Terror,’ and afterwards * Tales of Wonder,’ which last was 
ually adopt d.”’ 
‘ie following is the account of how he finally decided on pursuing 
‘¢ Career of literature, 
It may be readily supposed that the attempts which [had made in 
wwlure had been unfavourable to my success at the bar. The god- 
es Themis is. at Edinburgh, and I suppose everywhere else, of a pecu- 
Yjealous disposition. She will not readily consent to share her 
: and sternly demands from her votaries not only that real duty 
y attended to and dischrged, hut that a certain air of business 
\ rbserved even in the midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if 
eesatety hecessary, in a young barrister, to appear completely 
sed OY his profession ; however destitute of employment he may 
altet preserve, if possible, the appearance of full occu} ation. 
os east seem perp ‘nally engaged among his law-papers, 
5 Mem, asit were; and, as Ovid advises the fair, 
a Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. 
"Bape such extremity of attention is more 
3 ‘he great number 
ao ry small a proportion of them are finally disposed, or find 
~ “eement, to follow the law as a profession [lence the number 
is SO great, that the least lingering look behind occasions a 
€ to be set down as one of the intending fugitives 
Scottish Themis was at this time > 
tation with the Muses on the 
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Cer 
peculiarly jealous 
part of those who had ranged 


that the yt 











ee her banners. his was probably owing to her con 
e *ur r st f 
s relaxed ir x ag attracti rns of her rivals. Of late, however, 
{ whie hae re busta ices in (hts particular; an eminent exam 
as been shewn in the case of my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, 
's conducting one of the most influential literary peri rd 
¥ wie unquesti mable ability has been, by the general 
*urethren, recently elected to be their Dean of Facu 
ng the acknowledgement of his | fes-ion 
2 tin t eir power to offer But this is an inc 
ideas of a period of thirty vear istanice, when 
Ilys essed ar y turn tor liz ite bite t wa 
, y ‘ ‘ it, asa it had in reality son t to 
" te 11 could mention more than or nee in which 
Stet. a a. society have suffered loss, that jurisy udence might be 
’ wever was not my case; for tl reader will not 
‘ Sn, } Mmierterence with matters of | gut Iterator 
{ployment in the weightier matters of the law. Nor 
R |) Whose choice the counsel t kes rank in his pro 
a ce by regardicg others aw my con 


| of his poems :— 


lo produce upon a person who was but too favourable a representative 
of readers at large. It is, of course, to be supposed, that I determined 
rather to guide my opinion by what iny friend might appear to feel, 
His reception of my recita- 
He placed his hand across 
his brow, and listened with great aitention through the whole account 
of the stag-hunt, till the dogs threw themselves into the lake to follow 
their master, who embarks with Ellen Douglas. He then started up 
with a sudden exclamation, struck his band on the table, and de- 
clared, in a voice of censure calculated tor the occasion, that the 
dogs must have been totally ruined by being permitted to take the wa- 
ter after such asevere chase. Lown I was much encouraged by the 
species of reverie which iad possessed so zealous a follower of the 
sports of the ancient Nimrod, who had been completely surprised out 


We shall conclude by collecting in a paragraph the various reccipts 


“The work brought out on the usual terms of division of profits be- | 


tween the author and publishers, was not long after purchased by them 


jin their own unsolicited kinduess, 


for £500, to which Messrs. Longman and Co. afterwards added £100} 
nm Consequence ol the uncommon | 
success of the work. It was handsomely givea to supply the loss of a 

fine horse, which broke down suddenly while the author was riding | 
with one of the worthy publishers. * * The publishers of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, emboldened by the success of that poem, 
willingly offered a thousand pounds for Marmion. ‘The transaction 
being no secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at general war | 
with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to include me in his satire, 

entilled English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. (never could conceive | 
how an arrangement between an author and his publishers, if satisfac- 
tory to the persons concerned, could afford matter of censure to any 
third party. I had taken no unusual or ungenerous meaus of enhanc- 


the bargain, but accepted at once whatl considered the handsome 
offer of my publishers. These gentleman, at least, were not of opinion 
that they had been taken odvantage of in the transaction, which 
indeed was one of their own framing; on the contrary, the sale of the | 
poem was so far beyond their expectation, as to induce them to supply 
the author's cellers with what is always an acceptable present to a 
young Scottish housekeeper, namely, a hogshead of excellent claret.” 

We find, in spite of our columus, we aust extract the account of 
his own change from poetry to prose—Rokeby. 

“The cause ot my failure had, however, 4 deeper root. The man-| 
ner, or style, which, by its novelty, attracted the public in an anusnal | 
degree, had now, after baving been three times before them, exhausted 
the patience of the reader, and began in the fourth tu lose its charms 
The reviewers may be said to have apostrophised the author in 4 

| 





language of Parnell’s Edwin :— 

‘And here reverse the charm, he cries, 

And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has been shewn.’ 
The licentious combination of rhymes, in a manner not perhaps very 
congenial to our language, had not been confined to the author. Ly 
deed, iu most similar cases, the inventors of such novelties have their 
reputation destroyed by their own imitators, as Actaon fell under bis) 





especially required, con- | 
of counsellors who are called to the bar, | 


own dogs. The present author, like Bobadil, had taught his trick of | 
fence to a hundred gentleinen (and ladies) who could fence very | 
nearly, or quite, as well as himself. Vor this there was no remedy ; 
| the harmony becgme tiresome and ordinary, and both the original 
inventor and hisinvention must have fallen into contempt, if he had 
not found out another road to public favour. What has been said of | 
the metre only, must be considered to apply equally to the structure of | 
the poem and of the style. The very best passages of any popular| 
style are not, perhaps, susceptible of imilation, but they may be ap- 





| instead of a serious copy. In either way, the effect of it is rendered 
| cheap and common ; and, in the lat'er case, ridiculous to boot. The 
evil consequences to an author’s reputation are at least as fatal as those 
which befalla composer, when his melody fails into the hands of the 
street ballad-singer. Of the unfavourable species of imitation, the 
author's style gave room to a very large number, owing to an appear 
ance of facility to which some of those who used the measure uncque 
tionabiy leaned too far. The effect of the more favourable imital 
composed by persons of talent, was almost eq 
original minstrel, by shewing that they could « him with hi 
own bow. In short, the popularity which once attended the school, 
as it was called, was now fast decaying Besides all this, to have 
kept his ground at the crisis when Pokeby appeared, its author ought f 
have put forth his utmost stren all 
| his original advantages, fora mig 


yrs 


‘ 


ally unfortunate to 


vershoot 


and to have possess *d at least 


ity and unexpected rival was ad 








vancing onthe stage—a rival notin poetical powers only, but in that 
| of attracting popularity, in which the present writer had preceded bet- 
ter men than himself. The reader will easily see that Byron is here 
meant, who, after a little velitation oft ry ) now appeared 
$a serious candidate. in the First Canto of Childe Harold I was 
astonished at the power ecine v t work, which neither the 
llours of Idleness. nor the En  B and Scotch J we had 
prepared me to expect from its aath There wasa depth in hi 
jth might, an eager abundance in ths cretion, whic ¢é red full confi 
dence in the inexhaustible resources of which he fe himesell pos 
sessed; and there was some appearance of that labour of th ‘ 
| which indicates thatthe author m conscious of ity of duing 
levery justice to his work, that vay pa ant rd Byron v 
j also a travelle aman whose ideas were d by ig seen, in dis 
tant scenes difficulty and danger, the places whose very names a 
recorded in our bosoms as the rines of ancient poetry For 
,}eWo tusfortune, perbay ut ceriaiuly to the bigh increase of i 





hostilities 


proached by men of talent; and those who are less abie to copy them, | 
at least lay holdot their pecutiar features, so as to produce a burlesque | 
| protect her trade. 





—— 


LA 
din Lord Byron's system those 
buman heart with most violence, and which 


refore, came to stand, inay be said to bave burried bis bright career to an early close. There 


would have been tittle wisdom in measuring my force with so formi 
dable an antagonist; and I was likely to tire of playing the second 
fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. Age also was 
advancing. I was growing insensible to those subjects of excitation 
by which youth is agitated. [had around me the most pleasant but 
least exciting of all society, that of kind friends and an affectionate 
family. My circle of employments was a narrow one; it occupied 
me constantly, and it became daily more difficult for me to interest 
wyself in poetical composition :— 
‘ How happily the days of Thalaba went by!" 

Yet, though conscious that | must be, in the opinion of good judges. 
inferior to the place I had for four or five years beld in letters, and feel 
ing alike that the latter was one to which I had only a temporary right, 
I could not brook the idea of relinquishing literary occupation, which 
had been so long my chief employment. Neither was I disposed to 
choose the alfernative of sinking into a mere editor and commentato: 
though that was a species of labour which I had practised, and to 
which Iwas attached. But lcould not endure to think that I might 
not, whether known or concealed, do something of more importance. 
My inmost thoughts were those of the Trojan Captain in the galley 
race,-— 

Non jam prima peto Mnestheus, neque vincere certo: 

Quanquam O,—Sed superent, quibus how, Neptune, dedisti : 

E:xtremos pudeat rediisse ; hoc vincite, cives, 

Lt prohibete nefas.”’ 





Enipevial Parliament, 


House of Commons, May 20, 1830 
TRADE WITH MEXICO 
Mr. HUSKISSON prose to present a petition, of which be had giver 
notice, trom that portion of the merchants of Liver 
the trade with Mexico ; 


pool engaged in 
the prayer of it was that the House would 


| adopt such measures as would protect the interests of the petitioners 


and induce the Spanish Government to desist from engaging in expe 
ditions from Cuba, which would only lerminate in disgrace to the 
arms of Spain, and in injury to all parties connected with the inde 
pendent State of Mexico. The Right Hon. Gentleman called the at 
tention of the Honse especially to this petition, because it embrace: 
points of the highest importance, and especially two questions] 
Whether Great Britain, under the circumstances, had a right to de 
mand of Spain that she should forego these destructive and useless 
expeditions; or, 2. Whether on general grounds of policy and expe 
dieucy, Great Britain ought not to take measures for the cessation ot 
It was well known that Cuba, of late years, bad been 
made the rendezvous of the Spanish power in that quarter of the 
world—the point from which attacks were directed against the free 
States of South America. to 1825 an expedition had been prepared 
against it by the Republic of Colombia, and it bad been the publicly 
stated opinion of Mr, Clay, the Foreign Secretary of the United 
States, that it could not but be successtul in the then state of the force 
of the island, and of the opinions of the inbabitants. It was decidedly 
and obviously adverse to the interests both of Great Britain and of the 
United States, but particularly of the former, that the tranquillity ot 
Cuba should be disturbed; and although it was not upon record, it was 
a fect that Mr. Canning bad had an interview with the Colombian and 
Mexican Ministers, in consequence of which, and in reverential defe 
rence to the wishes of this country, that expedition had been aban 
doned, and Cuba retained to the mother country A report had gone 
forth that Great Britain bad seen reason to regret her good offices in 
the recognition of the independence of the New States of South 
America; but he begged here to deny, as far as bis knowledge weat, 
the truth of that report. Aflerthe abandonment of the expedition by 
Colombia against Cuba, Spain had collected in that island all the mi 
litary she could concentrate, and had busbanded her resources with the 
express vieW of making an attack either upow Colombia or Mexico, in 
order, Ul possible,to recover sume portion of her revolted colonies 
In August last, thecefore, an expediiion was fitted out from thence 
and sailed for Mexieo, and he wished to know whether Ministers had 
received any previous information of the fact—whether they had 
made any remonstrance against it—and whether they bad told Spain, 
in effect, that in Consequence ot having saved Cuba from subjugation 
by Colombia, Great Britain was bound to take care that that island 
was not made the point from whieh attacks were to proceed to any 
quarter to Which they might be directed’ If no such remonstrance 
had been made, be should contend that this government had neglected 
to maintain that strict impartiality to which it had been pledged. That 
expedition had been completely defeated, but it had not been undertak 
en and carried into effect without serious injury to the maritime inte- 
rests and commerce of this country. As it was now impossible to restore 
the parties to the situation they respectively oceupied in 1825 when 
the expedition from Colombia was relinquished, it was our duty to take 
care that nothing was done by Cuba to assail her neighbours by mili 
tary aggression. Hostilities between Spain and her colonies had now 
been carried on for one and tw ently years, and seven years since the 
British Government had declared that the contest on the part of the 
Mother Country was hopeless, and oaght to be abandoned. When 
such was the case, by the Law of Nations, Foreign States had a right 
to interpose to prevent farther bloodshed. War was a great evil, and 
ought net to be allowed forthe purpose of gratifying personal spite 
and animosity. But independently of the callot humanity in thi 
respect, third parties sustained serious losses by the continuance ot 
the war. Piracies, cerried on in the most brutal spirit, bad grown up 
during the state of hostilities to which be had adverted, and in 1822, so 
much had this country suffered, that she was on the point of issuing 
letters of reprise!, in order to assert and mainiain her rights and to 
A Treaty of Indemnity with Spain had, however, 
rendered this hostile step needless, and under that Treaty the mer 


| chants of this country had received about 30 or 40 per ceut. upon the 


nou 
i 





amount of their losses. ‘This country bead now obeerved a strict neu 
during 4 period ot seven years but surely there was no Io 
Gentleman in thet House who would maintain that neu 
trality was to be eternal Our commercial echeracter, and our rela 
tions with Mexico, dernanded that we should not hold ourselves bound 
by it forever; we were interested in seeing, not only that Mexico wa 
adependent, but that she possessed the capability of making that 
inde pendence respected Ii the United States of North America said 
that they could not allow Cuba to be in the hands of any maritior 
Power, was not this country entitled and bound too, that it would not 
be a party to the Lnited States any more const along tiv 
Gulph ot Mexico than that Power at present beld? That was the 
more especially trac, as there was good reason to believe that they 
cast their eves upon ports belonging to Mexico im the Pacific ; and 
were they thus to get all of Mexico that the y desired, there would be 
ing left of its indepe ndence superior to the iv dependence po 
sesred by the Indian tribes in connexion with thre Ur 
which, 


trality 


ole 


Pp SS Selnly 


not 
ed States : an iv 
dependence he need not observe, was held at the option of 
that Power the furthest in th: 


rid irom meanmg to create any impres sion that be desired to e- 


In roaking those observations he we 


good understanding and mutual conlidence, now bappily eubsict 

ing between two such countries Great Britain and the United 
States, in any wey disturbed; but when he looked at the permanent 
circumstances, which determined the policy of nations, he coald noi 
‘ I being persua led that it was the daly ot Engian j,as 1 was her 


to take 


inters such measures as might secure the permanent inde 
of Mesien The steps necessary tor that would find abun 
precedents in the history of Lauro with reference t: 


Sta and there was certainly nothing 


pendenc 
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Republics which ought to entitle them to any exemption. It was 
perfectly true that Mr. Canning had all along observed the neutrality, 
and had inculcated that policy, but it was nottobe observed for 
ever, areasonable time was the duration which was to be expected 
for it, and most assuredly there was nothing in Republics, any more 
than in the most despotic military states, which entitled them to for- 
bearance. He would now call the attention of the House to @ corres- 
pondence beld by Mr. Jefferson, so far back asthe time when be was 
; Secretary of State, writing to one of the Ministers of the Republic, 

; at a foreign Court, and speaking of the navigation of the Mississippi 
| ; ‘ You know that navigation (he says) cannot be of any service to us, 
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unless it be accompanied by the possession of a port at which the sea 

and river vessels might meet and exchange cargoes.”’ ‘Then he pro- 

‘ ceeded to slate a general proposition, to the effect that the right to 

P D4 use anything—as the stream, for example, of the Mississippi—gave 
the right to all the means that could be required for (he enjoyment 
+ pr ie and exercise of that right. In a few days efter that, the same tune- 
tionary wrote a letter—a confidential letter—to the American Minis- 
ter at Paris, in which his ideas are more definitely expressed. In his 
: : confidential communication, be distinctly pointed at the town of New 
Orleans, saying, that though it might not be prudent to hazard a pro- 
position of that nature at first, that the general principle might be 
stated and setiled and that by little and little the contemplate d cesssion 
of it might be rendered tamiliar The right to it, be observed, 
should, qg,claimed and also the possession of a circumjacent terri 
tory, xtraterritorial of Spain. That was the idea he confidentially 
comntypicated, and which be left for future growth. The war ended, 
aod the war ot the Revolution followed. In 1803 the United States 
bodéht the whole of Louisiana from France, with bard money; andin 
1806, Mr. Jefferson—the same Mr. Jefferson, no longer Secretary, but 
holding the bigher situation of President—began to broach the idea that 
the whole Gulph stream ought to belong to the United Siates; and 
held that, whether they could obtain it by consent or force, the ac- 
quirement of it ought to form the fixed desire of their policy In 1319, 
: the United States obtained a further increase of power and te rritory, 
by the cession of the whole of the Floridas; and in 1823, having all 
those, they raised a question about Cuba, and manifested desires at 
open variance with the independence of Mexico. lt wa perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to add, that the whole language of Mr. Jefferson, 
and his views in every respect, were the same which the Government 
of the United States held up to the present time. ‘There were also 
documents proveeding from the Government in 1523, in whieh Cuba 
was spoke of as calculated to form a most interesting accession to the 
territory of the United States—" as affording a controul over the Gulph 
of Mexico and the Isthmus, and so fillup the measure of our (the U.S.) 
political well-being.” He thought that pretty weil show ed the political 
views of the United States. Now in such a position of affairs he had 
no hesitation in asserting that this country was bound to maintain her 
commercial rights in the Galph, or be prepared to give up ber mari- 
time and commercial ascendancy in the New World: therefore, once 
ond forall, he would affirmguat we ought to put Cuba out of dispute 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, after enlarging upon the importance o 
the matter in question, and the opinions entertained re peeling it ou 
of doors, proceeded to abserve, thatif the sentiments of the House 
proved to be in unison with those of the country, t © sentiments 
might go forth beneficially, and might assist in to hos- 
This country bad bigh claims on 
Spain—not only tor the independence which she 
interference, but on other grounds ; moreover, we were eutiiled to call 
upon ber tor a cessalt hostilities upon the very precedent which 
he herself established in 1609, by granting tothe United Netherlands a 
(ruce of twelve years, which was not afterwards disturbed for forty 
years. Now he thought we had aright to ask of Spain that she should 
grant a trace of twelve years. He begged of the Heuse to bear in 
mind that Mexico was the great source ot the precious metals—that the 
whole of Europe was at present suflering under a scarcity of the pre- 
cious metals—and that much improvement might be expected to arise 
trom that increased supply of them which couid alone be expected trom 
a termination of that disquiet in Mesico which alone could be expected 
to lead to the working of her mines. Ov those grouads—eapressing 
ai only the opinion of an individual! Member ot Parliament—he must be 
allowed to say that he thought his Majesty's Ministers were called upon 
to exert their influence with the Allies ihis country, for the purpose 
of inducing the great Powers of Europe to insist that a termination be 
a) f put to those hostilities—this country nad a right to say, so faras Cuba 
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‘ Y was concerned, and, indeed, generally with respect to the other points 

fi in dispute 
oA Sir ROBERT PEEL said he trusted the H use would not only ex- 
' j euse him, but feel that he was pertectly justified in abstaining from 
oh entering into the discussion of many of the important points which his 
“th Right Hon. Friend had brovglh) betore them He did not quarrel 
t 24) with the speech they had just heard. His objections to discuss all its 
topics were of a higher nature tis Right Hon. Friend had a: sed 


member 


No one 


them as an individual 
very different situation, 


while he (Sir Robert Peel) tuod ina 
was responsible for any thing which 


¢ his Right Hon. Friend might say excepting himself—still less was the 
: King's Government responsible for the language which bad just been 
: addressed to them. Accordingly, his Right Hon. Friend and he stood 
; in very different situations ; (hat wa otthe time or place in which 


he should feel himself warranted in siating the 


vernment, nor would it be proper that be 


policy of the Go- 


hould give 








vhs any Opinions on 
Pe the questions of natural right which had been started; for, if he en- 
: } tered into the discussion of those, he did not sce how be could avoid 
: giving such opinions as might disclose the general policy of this coun- 
’ I F, try; he, therefore, felt himself compelled by a ise of duty to main- 
: tain a pradent and cautious reserve. The speech of bis Right Hon 
| Friend naturally divided itself into two leading head As to one of 
those—the suppose lright of England to dictate to Spain, And to pre- 
: | vent her from continuing the contest—he should beg to abstain from 
entering into any discussion; but as to they shy icy of this country, 
he should beg to inquire, whether there was any obligation upou us to 
| preveot Spain from directing an expedition againgt Mexico from the 
, ‘ island of Cuba? In Le24, or early in 1225, it was notified to the Re 
; presentatives of the Provincesf Mexico and Colombia that this coun- 
: iry could not interfere for the pre vention of hostilities against them ; 
- and, therefore, so far from incurring any obligations such as had been 
. hinted at, this country avoided embarrassing itsel! with any undertak 
ings whatever, though she might by remonstrances oppose to it the 
; strong moral power which her remoastrances naturally carried it it 
had not done so. He must, however, say that there | wen much 
P misunderstanding on this sabject; but he would pat it tot tiouse in 
N this way—was there such injury done to Mexico and ¢ mmbia a 
: Y created upon us a moral obliga 1 to interp ir authority wit 
Spain to force that country to torego ils expedition from Cuba 
"This he thought was safficient!: wn by the past « ling f the Bri 
tish Government The lang i M ( ling in | d 
patch ind in his place Parliament, w it in contest | 
tween Spain and her Colonies, England would maint 1 “trict ne 
j trality—that was the language of Mr. Can both in| commu 
sations with the French Government, and eches in this Hou 
He need not add, that if the interdict + f had ) issued, it 
would have been a departure from that 1 tral As the char 
the country, and of the eminent and i hed man whom | 
mentioned, was somewhat involved in the | st discussion, he trus 
ithe House would allow him to « ‘ more into det } 
witht ft to the existence of any su i lict emonstrance— 
ne was | red to deny it—there was nol a trac { iti e Fore 
Oifice ; iif such a paper ev r had existence, the usage of the , 
would have i red its preservati Mr. Cas sown hat 
f rezularity had not been such a t have rendered its loss im 
| ssivie, 1 1s not less distinguished for i sustry tha was fo 
: se ia sal powe Ito ft ympatible w 
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ty. First, then, there was no written record of any such document ;| hoped she would adopt. In the case of Spain and the Nea 
and, secondly, if there-bad been, he was prepared to maintain that it | in the first instance there was a suspension of hostitii . at 
never had been issued at the instance of Spain. In the course of the | wards, so convinced was Spain of the hopelessness ; Nes; and af, 
latter part of the year 1825, the United Stetes did interfere to a cer- | that latter country, that its independence was mrad. eftack 

tain degree. The documents on the subject had been laid before | was this the only instence in which Spain bad seen cased ~ Nei 
Congress, and, therefore, there could be no doubt upon the subject. | bringing hostilities of this kind to a close ; and jt might i 4. 

The course that the United States adopted was to appeal to Russia to | for us if we had taken her advice on the occasion 1. Waa been a, 
mediate on the occasion between the parties, on the supposition that | luding. She wisely perceived, when we stood with my 
preparations were making in Mexico and Colombia (or the purpose of United States in the condition that she now stands with 
attacking Cuba. ‘The United States, therefore, had recourse to a | America, that to carry on @ war for their recover 
| friendly interference till there should be time to appeal to Russia; | In the year 1779 Spain was so satisfied 
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and according!v on the 20th Dec., 1825, Mr. Clay, the Secri tary ot contest—she felt so deeply the injury Which other natic 
State. addressed a letter to the Colombian Minister, resident at | taining, from the protracted struggle, that she offere iE were 
| Washington, to inform him of the circumstance. Mr. Clay there | friendiy mediation om the subject; and she advised thine ue 
tated that the President, suspecting that there was an intention of that if we were not prepared to recognise their independens 
sailing against Cuba or Porto Rico, thought that it would have a salu- | should at least consent to a cessation of hostilities, jg whieh nee, 
jtary tendency towards peace if Colombia would allow time to] nut be necessary for either party to waive the conflicting ent 
jelapse for the pur of ascertaining the result of the pacific ef-| for this purpose, and she recommended a truce in the oo 
forts which the great Powers were making. ‘The reply of the Co-}| would end in negotiation and recognition. We however ‘na a 
llombian Minister tO this communication was important It was | the advices of Spain. But did we gain our point?’ We did rejected 
dated 30th December. [t stated that he would communicate the | Spain, if she rejected our advice on the present occasion —e 


: ‘ " . Wonld ¢ 
President's Message to the Colombian Government by the first | the same consequences follow. So far from proceeding in ¢ ote 
¢ 5 $ 





lopportunity; but at the same time containe d the assurance, that | ing her authority, she would only proceed in weake ning her enna 
neithér by official communication, nor by his private letters, had | and diminishing the good will of those other nations whose hrs " 
| he any knowle¢ relative to the expedition preparing al Carthagena, | was to ¢ ffect an accommodation. He trusted that he had ae, 
jhe was therefore inclined to believe, that what was said had beer | enough to rescue himself and the Ministers of the ~ 


4 “nag - ; “OUntry from ». 
formed on vague conjecture. accusation of indifference as to the prosperity Y Sow toy 


A 5 of those c 
the other important, but very delicate point, to which his Right f 
S RED Ph 


Friend alluded, he would say a few words. That point refer, 
pred 


He likewise assured the Secretary, that 
his Government, knowing the conse quence of an ill jadged attempt 
against Cuba or Porto Rico, preferred, though an opportunity might é 

| present itse!f, waiting fora favourable moment of attack, so as to be | what were the views of the United States. On this subject be fi 

certain of success. From this despatch of the Minister of Colombia, | hoped that that country, with the freedom of its Constitytic, 
lit did not appear that there was any intimation of the interterence ot the possession of some of the finest institutions in the World. wos 
England, or that it was expected that she would treat such an attack | have too much generosity to profit by the weakness of Mesico he 

| with interference; and theretore there certainly must have been some | trusted that the people of the United States would feel that the ins * 
misapprehension on this subject on the part of his Hon. Friend. But } tions of Mexico corresponded with their own; and that if ther in 
with respect to any supposed interference on the part of this country, | pacitated Mexico from defending herself against the aggressions 

| he would venture to speak sill more openly. He knew that it was Spain, they would be inflicting an injury on that liberty and indepes, 

not a practice in that House to quote official papers that had not been dence which were of a part with the Constitution of their ow; 

|laid before Parliament. But as this was a very peculiar case, and as | country. He thought that they had every reason to place jgy 
the character of the late Mr. Canning appeared io be involved in it to | faith in the declarations of those by whom the country was pee, 
some extent, he was sure that the House would excuse him, and per- | ‘he Minister who represented the United States here, he believe 
mit him to quote the authority of Mr. Canning himself with respect to | be as houourable a man as ever breathed; and, certainly from tle 
his construction of what bad taken place. He had lying before him declarations which had been received on all hands, it would Anees 
an extract of patch with which Mr. Canniag had furnished Mr. | that his Right Hon Friend was wrong in assuming that there Was ony 

Dawkins, in March, 1826 la that despat lithe Right Hon. Gentle- | intention oo the part of the United States to avail themselves of i 
man made use of the words, “ You will see bow earnestly it is desired | situation of the South American provinces. These were contin: 

by the United Stat-s, by Prance, aid by this country, that Cuba should cies, bowever, which deserved consideration, and it was imp ssible 

remain a Colony of Spain. ‘The Brijish Government, indeed, so far | deny that England was deeply interested in the disposal of them, 
frova denying the right of the new Sta ff America to make a hos- | however, trusted that there was not only no intentidd on the par 
tiie attack upon Cuba, whether possession of a power with | the United States to take advantage of the weakness of Mexico byt 
which they were at war, or as an arsenal froin which expeditions may | that it would do all in its power to prevent those indirect modes of 
be fitted out, felt it so strongly, that we uniloruily reiused to join with | taining pos essions which were (oo often resorted to in the new set's 
he United States in remonstrances with Mexico and Colombia against nent of a country. He now trusted that he had said enough uy 
their sup} osed intention, or in intimating that we should receive dis- | this subject to prove that Government was not indifferent to the im 
pleasure at ifs execution He really tuought (hat this extract, coupled | portance of it, and ta meeet the objection that it could not be justly 
with the absence of any evidence to the contrary, was sufficient to lead | charged with any dereliction of honour, if it did not feel itself com. 
to the conclusion that Mr, Canning never intended to notify to Mexico | pelle dtoenter into a defensive alliance with Mexico, or to prevent 
or Colombia that they were not at liberty to direct any expedition | any ultacks upon her. Hic said nothing of the abstract right of the 
against Cuba, or that, if they did, they would be subject to the displea- | qnestion ; all he meant was, to deny that there was any obligation 
sure of Engl Ie believed that it was possible (hat Mr. Canning | this country to join Mexico. [tis right to state that the latter part 
might have verbally remonstrated against the exci: ment likely to en- | the Right Hon. Baronet’s speech is reported chiefly from memory; { 
sue in the case of the slaves being stirred up to take a part in the war. | owing to the want of lights in the Tlouse, it was almost impossible 

He ce riainly did think that Mr. Canning might ave intimated that take a note of the speech 
any appeal to the slave population against their masters would not| Sir R. WILSON—The latter part of the Right Honourable Ger 
be viewed without displeasure. It w y ground that the | tlheman’s speech had afforded him much satisfaction ; but with rege 
United States claimed the right to remonstrate, because it was felt, | to the course pursued by England in 1825 he could not entirely conew 
that if at Cuba, which was to Spain now the only point d'appui, such It was certainly very generally understood that the expedition ; 
a step was taken, a contagion might spread, which would prove dan- | posed by Mexico and Colombia was abandoned in consequence 
gerous to the satety of the United States, by which that Government | what Mr, Canning had said. Indeed, be had the best authority 
would feel called on to interfere its power. We therefore could not | knowing that Bolivar, had determined on an attack on Porto Rico, 
doubt, that when Mr. Canning looked at our possessionsin the West | that the British Minister in Colombia communicated to bit the obit 
Indies, and what interests we had at stake there, he should bave made | tions that there were to the expedition, founded on the formercoar 

some verbal communication to the Colombian Minister, although of a | nication of Mr. Canning. He was able to state this positively, beeen 
written document there was no record. Avain, he said, it wus possi- | be had received a communication from Bolivar himself to that effec 

ble, and from what he bad heard be believed that such a conversation | And so strongly did this impression prevail, that for the last two yews 
pealed to Mr. Canning’s despatch to Mr. | the Minister was required to do all in bis power to remove the inter 
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ad taken place, but he aj 
Dawkins, to show that the Right Hon. Gentleman never interposed | which it was presumed existed. Af length Mexico, however, determi 
| tbe authority of this country against any hostile aggressions, which | to make the attempt but was prevented; discussions ensued witht 
were consistent with the usagesof war. Ile considered all these | country, followed bya déclaration, which he had no doubt was imp 
great imporiance, for ihey showed whatever the abstract right | tially given, as discussions he believed were most impartially concoct 
lor policy of the question might be, no moral oblig That declaratiagn wag not written, but it was a verbal expression, #8 
| of honour was lying upon this country to protect the provinces of | stated in clear terms the opinion which the Government of this cous] 
| Mexico or Colombia now that they were threatened; because we had | entertained concerning that expedition. The consequence of it ws 
| 
| 


facts of 


stion—no obligation 


protected Cuba from their attack. Ue would admit, however, that it | disperse one expedition, and prevent another from sailing, and fine 
was the general interest of this country to seek the re-establishment of | to make the Mexican and Colombian Governments give up to! 
. the Spaniste 


tranquillity in all parts of the world. We had—Spain bhad—Mexico terprizes they had for some time contemplated against the 


had—the whole world had, the deepest interest in maintaining the |lonies. The Right Hon. Gentleman said that Spain was no per 
tranquillity of South America; and for himself, he should deeply re- | any engagements with us which gave us a right to call on her 


gret any event that tended to subvert the independence of any of | bear—that we had nothing to do with preventing the Mexican 


° ‘ : ‘ they wet 
those provinces, or that threw obstacles in the w ay of the assertion of | lombian Governmentsfrom making an attack on ¢ uba, when ae} : 

| their freedom. Without discussing any abstract question, the Govern- | resolved to attack it. He hoped it would not be suppose hate 
| ~ lad 


ment of this country was disposed to speak in the language of friend- | tion, great and powerful like this, had interfered to preven! 
ship to Spain; and certainly there never was a pefiod in the history of | States, when they were powerless, from sending their expe rel 
the relations between England and Spain, when there was a greater | Cuba. It appeared, in the first place, a doubtful point whetse 
| probability that the earnest advice of England would be heard; and |intendedto demanda cessation of these expeditions on it 
this country would not be acting the part of true frien iship, if she did Spain in the interest of England; but in the second place, « Wi 
j not counsel Spain not to waste those great energies of which 
, in harassing, by fruitless endeavours, the 
America snt to some course by 
pendence ot those 
end might be put 
evident that 
with every 


| at all doubtiul that the British Government was deeply impres® W 
tranquillity | the great importance of the subject. What was the inference’ 
which the inde- | that it relied on the negotiations it was carrying onto atten ' 
rovinces was immediately established, and an | When the House recollected, however, bow slow, y com 
to the hostilities which now existed. It was quite | were negotiations whata lengih of time it took before - a 
we in common with every maritime nation, and indeed | check any measure or agitation—when the House recollectec ®*"" 
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hat teit iter e pre jun- | , if deferred, would produce ag itt 
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ry— ld not help + i te lt ; : , . nt would! 
iry—coald not hel; having a deep interest in the settlement of this | mand or a request on the part of his Majesty s Core aan 
qnestion Phe state of things which existed in those States, naturally | ac complish the object. If that Government were reso ve et 
, > ’ ' ¢ . vs . ’ . Yeas 3 C - 
t.nded to encoura robbery of all sorts—and particularly piracy on | to a war of destruction, if the interests of Great aye gbroke & 
e high seas, which was an obstacle to the commerce and the well the British Government ought now to say, 4s Lord Bolin F 
oing of all nations Spain by a wise conduct would still be able to | to the French Minister on a former occasion, respecting + 
‘ " r ‘ er ‘ wt : T , ‘ pol 
secure her o r mas nt possessions, while, if she persisted in con- | ment of Spain The French Minister said that a was bodes 
y | it ' ‘ : ; F nee he £0 
tinuing hostilities, she migh ing Cubatoa state of urbance and | of France that Spain and France should be uncer (3 tof B 
$ fant ' : ‘ ; it i } broke z angi 
scon equaito what prevailed in the South American vinces. | one family; but it is not, said Bolingbroke, the ne of Ma 
Spain, by continuing the warfare, might be able to encourave faction. | allow that tocontinue. In 1672, also, when the trea ‘ Nethe 
it even that w 1 not give her a chance « i re erin her ascen- | place—when Venice was carryi on war again ; aa . 
: r there . tie of as = af ‘ing of France eect 
not in all tl provinces one single party on | and objected to making peace—the King Fr ' rocured 
- ! « ‘ . . ‘ S . . ‘ : ' cre «! ld — 
“ Spain ¢ rely But even Ip ng that sbe we etore- |interest of Europe required it peace jouk te san 
ity by f of military force, what would be the na- | Netherlands ; and he said the States mus - T was (oe 
~ ; i f bs wee 
Pay. acess ply wpe ; vs “ ¢ e 4 refused ‘ 
v H . zr _ { ‘ } = , } -| would m Wat . " > to t eld by the GO 
| eve pain ir i ct on he y r | language and conduct that | aOe i to act 
j ‘ I { . ae 
i \ ‘ 1 aris : i \ ick Wha of Great Britain toward Sj i we res an that 
i r? S Lhe « it id ' ti- |in the most triendly mat It wonld t 1 —_ ‘ 
’ ¢ ' < But { » n ny sacrifice } it { » that w “ P- 7 k 4 li - 
J t tra { expe nd of gre u y t : ; e exped 
, ' ‘ } " we e : not at pre nt encag ! a ar 
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“ ‘ P +} e « | r che } i no vie i act King a t : ' p be 
treng il em , ‘ S ' But knew io 
| g eX n arm ss r { 3 10 A ners . { e twen ve 
~ " f > : 1 4 ‘ 
t \a ] S| f there ent irom Cuba to Spair t ( rnment there ¥ 
iy et , . for = 
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those soldiers who would volunteer 
bea The Chambers, also, of the different local govern- 
arc. * roviding fands for the purpose. Spain was 
eats in Spal pep mean time she was taking measures, if the 
gotiating + “ey 4 succeed, to act in her own manner. Whether | 
negotiations © - edition to Cuba or not, the effect on Mesico 
Syer! raphe y = the same. ‘Those States would be kept in 
at C er overs would be sounded, hostile parties w ould be called | 
ere? reparations would be made, and new burdens would 
ay to _ ore veople. These would be the consequences of the 
: ae are bende would be almost as bad as the consequences of 
reer n aniess the demonstration could be checked and pul 
sal tnvesr® States could not be disposed to sacrifice their own fron- | 
ago ation of an attack, they must take measures 
sfend themselves. Mexico and Colombia would be exposed to the 
— mstances as they were exposed during the last year. At the 
wo Oe ne expedition was formerly preparing by General Valdez, | 
4 in conjunction with some mere hants, waited on the Secretary 
F one for Foreign Affairs. What then passed was no secret, and he 
rt erefore state it. The Earl of Aberdeen then said to the Depu- 
y pat there Was nO intention whatever on the part of Spain to 
, and fifieen days afterwards General Barradas 
ad ‘He did not accuse the Earl of Aberdeen of wishing to deceive 
7 Depatation—far from it: por could he accuse the Spanish Minis- 
ver of decett. He had known Mr. Zea formerly, and knew bim to be 
* sonest man, and be bad no doubt that he had made no declarations 
i what bis duty required. For several years America had been haras- 
se expeditions, and by these threats of expedition ; and it 
»s ume to put an end to that state of things— England was much in- 
vesied in doing so. A newspaper from America, or the packet 
ought over intelligence that an expedition was forming by Spain, and 
wmet tely all the trading community of England was alarmed— 
-oods that were ordered to be shipped are stopped—those ihat were 
-edered to be made are counterinanded—enterprize rested—specula- 
so ood siill—doubts came over every merchant, and trade was sus- 
Eagland suffered, therefore, from the continued hostility as 
Mesico. The Mexican Government was harassed by new dif- 
sities. It badnot only to provide means to repel the attacks of 
svain—it was exposed to another danger which these threatened at- 
tacks augmented. He was far from saying that the Government of 
ve United States encouraged any seditious proceedings; he believed 
at it desired no change ; it had no wish to throw impediments in the 
wov of the Mexican Government, but it was not, perhaps, quite able to 
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and the resolutions consequent, were but a deviation from the printed | green silk, and the effect 
minutes of the Committee, and carried on the motion of Lord F. L.| lightful: but the chief pleasure of the day arose from the beautiful 
Gower. A humble address was then moved to his Majesty for the dis-| condition of the lawns and shrubberies, which are just now in a high 
missal of Jonah Barrington from office in consequence of his mal-| state ot perfection. A second of these charming breakfasts ts an 
versation. | nounced for the 16th of May. 

On Monday night Lavy Elizabeth Fielding gave a very suecessful 
ball: bat thet of Lady Langtord, in Jerkeley-square, proved still 
| more attractive. It was brilliantly attended, and the supper and gene 
| ral arrangements were excellent; it is understood that her ladyshiy» 
intends giving several more of these enlcriainments inthe course ot 
the season. Lady Arran received her usual card-party on the seme 
| evening On Tuesday night, Mrs. Charles Mundy opened her man 
| sion in Park-crescent tor a ball ead supper; and Wi dnesday was dis 
tinguished by an excellent Almack's, being the third of the first sub- 


of the band in the open air was truly de- 





‘Vavicties. | 


March of Mind.—The “rote system,” in which charity children are 
educated, is admirably adapted for lads of obiuse intellect, as we will 
prove by an anecdote which occurred at a certain evangelical school. 
They are examined and questioned in a particular order, and always 
standing in this same rank, have alw 1ys the same reply, whatever may 


be the question 
No. 2 
you believe?” 
the Son,” 
by some accident, No.2 placed himself after No. 3 
was asked, “In whom do you believe 





trou! itsown subjects. [t had not encouraged any attacks on the 
vince of Texas; but there were 5,000 of iis subjects who had be- 
come squatters in the pros i»ce, and who resisted the Mexican Govern. 
sent. They had taken posession without any right, and Ry held it 
sibout any justice. The Novernment of Mexico could not allow 
JW leagues of sea coast to be taken away, and one of the finest pro- 
ces of the whole cgntinent of America. These people resisted the 
Government of Mex and resisted it ina point which should recom 
j the Government to the philanthropists of England. ‘The Mexi 
sn Government had issued a decree to abolish slavery throughout its 
minions, but the American squatters, who carried slaves along with 
em, had declared that they would not obey the Mexican law—they 
garded themselves as independent in fact, and declared that if the 
Metican Government sought to enforce it they would call on the 
verument of the United States to protectthem. This added to the 
ities of Mexico. She was obliged to keep a large force, amount- 
4,000 men, in this province, to protect it and protect itsown 
jects. Nor was it perhaps, possible to keep this province from be- 
wiag part of North America, the squatiers, whether encouraged or 
were spreading themselves over it, and would unite it to the 
edStates. This state of things could not be allov'ed to continue 
any advantage to this country. It gave encouragement to the 
led Slates to interfere with the new States of America. It encou- 
ged disorder in Texas, and destroyed that balance of power among 
American States, which was as necessary in America asin Europe. 
it was of great consequence to this country that the United States were 
rlowly acquiting the coasts on both sides of the Gulph of Mexica, and 
uy and bye ow ships would be unable to enter that Gulpb without pass- 
ng under the guns of the Unfled States. The balance of power there 
vould be destroyed, and after extending themselves, on one side, the 
ed Siates would extend themselves on the other, and go beyond 
e River Saint Lawrence. All these things were seen, and it was 
we tor this country to take steps to put an end to a state of hostility 
‘dwg to the subversion of our best wierests. We ought now to dis- 
perse that cloud, which might ultimately burst in a storm to our injury 
ruin, When the House considered with attention the state of this 
ry, the ascendancy it had once gnjoyed, and still ought to main- 
when it considered the commércial interests we had enjoyed, 
ich the Government was boundto defend ; when it considered the 
‘ghts individuals acquired in that country, and justly acquired, which 
ea of the Government not to suffer to be impaired; and 
A nsidered the consequences of the contest to ourselves, he 
ught the House would call on his Majesty’s Government (o take up 
+ $0 a8 to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 
It. Baring, Lord John Russell, and others took a part in this 
ve. The petition was ordered to be printed. 
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y Sir Rh commons, May 20.—Alziers —In answer toa question put 
: n, With respect to an English ship of war said to have 
, Prevented by the French from bringing away from Algiers Bri- 
subjects, Sir R. Peel said, it was untrue that there had been the 
misunderstanding between the two governments on that 
The facts were, that when it became known that the French 
rament had determined on an expedition to Algiers, we imme- 
wely sent a ship of war for the purpose of bringing away the women 
#ren of such British subjects as wished to embark. The wile 
Gritish consul, however, was unable at the time to leave the 
aad Was intended that the British sl op should return for her; 

,) & Caplan of a French trigate expressed a doubt whether, 
orders from the admiral, his instructions would permit him to 
return of Re sloup for the purpose of bringing away the 
Vile; but before any thing more was done in the business, the 
_ ces reached the ear of the French 
Y Girected that the British six 


ightest 


government, they imme- 
yp should not be interrupted. 














ter-of-fact 
(pointing to the misplaced No. 2) believes in God the Son.’ 
confirmed?” 
waceinated.— Evening Paper 
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ase of Lords, May 21st, the Earl of Winchilsea pre ented 
rom Dove : the { , 
L ) al ver, praving that Protestant soldiers in Catholic | 
Duke « . ome from attending places of public worship. 
wh, eliington.—Until the petition is read, I cannot tell 
eel is 
*ulion ace linzly é ] i 
Was accordingly read by the clerk.—On its being 
' 
Vuk fellinston a} } 
We imgron observed that he ce rtainly could not say that 
a given any order to put an end to the military prac- 
ne ‘ } : ‘ os . 
Ol int petition There were many statements in 
Shich he knew ta he nate ; 
: Knew to be untrue, more particala that which 
agans bers were not « mMpeticd to atte sion the 
C} 10f England’ Now that attendance he had 
te 
, r . ~} the ‘ «t | 
v ight that Prote ant soldiers should at least be 
, - "es, WHO were not compelied to attend a y 
u rown 
, 4 ‘ : 
0 e eee ¢ peattiead sack r £2 
ee : House assembied early, for thie purpose of taking 
Barrince.. ata Charges which had been brought acainst Sir 
t ’ ~- 
a Judge of the Irish Court o Admiralty, who had 
. ! ; . 
Mr] me delinquency in the discarce of the duties of 
ir. Denman we : i at ; 
. “mao was heard in defence of Sir Junah A de- 
“© lefieth enened . : ‘ ; ; 
«re ; On a division the Original motion was 
. rr 4 qi ? 
Wajority G2. The charges of deli: juencs 


Three of these brilliauts, whom we will call No. 1, | s 
No. 3, were accustomed to reply to the question, “In whom do | 
Thus, No. 1, “In God the Father.’ No. 2, * In God} } 
and No. 3, “tn God the Holy Ghost.” It so chanced, that | ¢ 
The question | , 
In God the Fatirr.” 


4 No. 1 
3. * In God tie Holy Ghost.” 
‘you should say, ‘In God the Son.’ ”’ 
No. 3, 





“ No, Sir,” retorted the mat- | 
‘l believes in God the Holy Ghost, that ere boy || 
“You 


ire a bright particular star,’’ said the examiner, ‘ pray; have you been 
“No,” was the instant rejoinder, “but Ive been | i 


Suiting the Action to the Word and the Word to the Action.—The ven-| palace im Florence ; 
erable and higily-respectable K 
in the middl an eloauent discourse, observed in the Is he sented likewise rr ; 
nm tie micate of an eioquent discourse, observedin the midst of the | presente é likewise, with peculiar talent, by Enetich yee 
congregaiion a wight who, notwithstanding the attractive oratory of 
the doctor, had fallen into the arms of Somnus; for a short time the | figured so conspicuously in Lord Normanby’s private theatricals last 


~-, of A 








, last Sunday forenooo, 


returned from Paris, 
and Clanricarde; Mrs. ‘Vurogmorton, M 
What,” said the examiner, | ¢ 


young lady fainted, from the oppressive tir 


waltz, and one of the ladies 


villes have been acted 


residentsin the capital of Tuscany. —Those ladi« 


cription. t was attended by all the leaders of fon at present in 
own; and, next to Lord Chesterfield’s fete, was considered (he bes! 
vall of the present season. Lady Losoonderry, who has recently 
wat more than aeually brilliant, and attracted 
miversal admiration; and Lady Sopvia Gresley, Ladies A. Baring, 

Rose, he Misses Cadogan 
were in great beauty. One 
tol the rooms; and we 
ave heard that two couples tell to the ground violently, during a 
secmed seriously hurt. 

On Wednesday his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester dined 
n Mansfield-street, with Mr. and Mrs. William Camac.—May 8, 

Lord Burghersh has recently given a variety of splendid fetes at his 
not only lratian aad French Operas and Vaude 
but some of our legitimate Enetish Dramas re 
reons who are 
ond ceatlemen who 


tapel, Brooke, Forester, and F. Law, 


eye of the doctor was indignantly fixed on the sleeper, and with his! year, have, in general, reintorced the ‘I hespian corps of the English 


marked expression in silence he stood, in hope some kind hand near by 
would stir him from bis nap. 
office, when he deliberately lifted a pocket bible from the side of the 
pulpit and threw it at the unfortunate doser, exclaiming “ Rise, thou 
sleeper; there is no sleeping in hell.” 
contounded, and tl 
with his sermon.—E£ 


doctor with the greatest composure proceeded 
gin and Forrest Journal. 











} 
Cheap Fowls !—Some time since a gentleman belonging to this city | 
visited Newry. While taking a forenoon walk he observed a farmer, 
feeding two very fine fowls, and two rather superior ducks, aud en- 
quired if he would sell them, and at what price. “ Troth and 1 will,” 
replied the Hibernian, “and may be your honour will give me four | 
tenpennies.”” “(© yes,” said ourtownsman, “if you carry them home | 
i Pat's countenance instantly 


’ 


to my house at Edinburgh, in Scotland 
brightened up, and be exclaimed, “Och, boney, keep your tenpennies ; 
and by japers you'll have the hens aud the ducks for nothing, and PU 
carry them home too, if your honour will only carry me there.”— 
Scotsman. 


The March of Morality seems to keep pace with the oft-named | 
* March of Intellect... We perceive the following announcement in 
a Canterbury Paper:—* Wanted, in the office of this paper, two | 
devils of moral character. 


Sheridan is reported to have once fallen into a jcoal-celler on his | 
way home aftera good supper at Drury-lane; and his abuse of the 
vendor, for not keeping alight at the celler-door, was warmly re 
torted by the wife. “ D—n 
“do you think Twant to pocket your coals 1’—* 
wench, “but your nose may the coal-houle 
Journal. 


it,” cried Sheridan, who was not hurt, | 
No!” retorted the 
on fire.’ 





set '—Courl 


At the coronation of the late King, his Majes!y complained to the 
Lord Chamberlain (the Earl of Effingham) of a neglect of certain ce- | 
remonies. “tis true,’ replied the Earl, ‘‘ that the duties of the cham- | 
berlain’s office have been inuch neglected, but your Majesty may de- 
pend upon it I have taken care that no aistakes shall oocar af the next 
coronation. If it happens whilst I have the honour to be chamberlain, | 
every thing shall go off properly.” j 
The Duke of Wellington’s house at Iyde-Park-corner was origi- 
nally built by Lord Bathurst. After if was finished, the late King 
visited Lord Bathurst, and having looked about the house, his Majesty 
said, with reference to its situation Well, well, I must congratulate | 
your lordship on your promotion.” Lord Bathurst, thinking his Ma- 
jesty had changed the subject, regretied that he was not aware to whiat 
allusion was made. ‘QO yes,” said the King, ‘“ you have had a con- 
spicuous promotion—you are now muster-master-general of dust for , 
the westera district.”—London paper. 





a 








SUMilacy, 
A Striking Situation.—Be it known then, that T was one of a crowd | 
of skirmishers who were enabling the French to carry the news of 
their own defeat through a thick wood, at an infantry canter, when I) 
found myself all at once within a few yards of one of their regiments | 
in line, which opened such a fire, that kad I not, rileman like, taken 
instant advantage of the cover of a good fir-tree, my name would un- 
questionably been transferfed to posterity by that night's gazette 
And, however opposed it may be to the usual system of drill, Twill | 
maintain, from that day’s experience, that the cieverest method of | 
teaching a recruit to stand attention, is to plac® him behind a tree and 
fire balls at him; as, had our late worthy disciplinarian Sir David Dun- 
das himself been looking on, I think that even he would bave admitted 
that he never saw any one stand so fiercely upright as I did behind | 
mine, while the balls were rapping into it as if afellow had been ham 
mering a nail on the opposite side, not to mention the number that 
were whistling past, within the eighth of an inch of every part of my 
body, particularly in the vicinity of my nose, for which the upper part 
of the tree could barely afford protection —Kineaid's Adventures } 


A Dublin paper states, that the M arquis and Marchioness Cunning- 
ham are expected in Ireland, and that Slane Castle is being put into 
order for their reception. 

The following anecdote is told of his Majesty, which, if it be cor 
rect, shews that in the midst of bodily pain his natagal good humour 
still predominates. The story is, that on one of the attendants un 

ing a silver soup-basin, the Lilustrious Person, perceiving it to be 
filled with thin water-gruel, turned to one of his family, who was pre- 
is not this a dainty dish to set before #'¥ing ! 
—Londe i paper 

On Saturday last, the Duchess 
for the rural festivities of the season 


of St. Alban’s gave the firet signal 

by a breakfast at H ity Lodge 
Professedly intended to commemorate the ancient Engli 
of May-day, the fele was enlivened by sceveral of our nations 


iy 


—by the exhibition of the May-pole with its garlands, and the 


. naveant 
ip an 


naire 


rris 





No one, however, performed the kindly | by are both expected 


burgh, and the period of their return is uncertain 
He started up confused and | of the Prince, as Ambassador from the Court of Russia. 
formed by Count Matthussevitz, in the « apacity of Charge d'Affairs 


family in England was that of Lord Courtenay, who descended from 


| person little less than adored.” 


We goderstand that Lord Burgbersh and Lord Norman 
ii {his country very shortly, 


Ambassador. 


Prince and Princess Lieven quit London next week for St. Peters- 
The official duties 
will be per. 


The Bishop of Ely is seriously indisposed 
Ancient Nobility. —lt isa fact but little regarded, that the first noble 


those Karls of Devonshire who often intermarried with the blood 


royal of France and Britain, as may be found at the commencemen 


of Sally's memoirs. 

The Duke of Beaufort is descended from Geoffry Plantagenet 
Earl of Anjou, son of Foulk, King of Jerusalem, and grandson to the 
Eoapress Maud, daughter to Henry 1. Consequently this family has 
louriehed as Dakes, Marquisses, and Earls, without descending to # 
lower degree, for full seven huadred years, 

‘Lbe Duke of Montague traces his desceat by the female line from 
Charlemagne. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury’s family is derived from the famous Talbot 
the terror of France. Hence they have been Peers for five bundred 
years. 

Columbus.—W ith all the visionary fervour of bhi 


, imagination, its for 
dest dreams fell short of the reality He died in ig 
grandeor of his discovery ! Until his last breath, ve entertained the idea 
that he bad merely opened a new way to the old resorts of opulen 
commerce, and had discovered some of the wild regions of the east. 
He supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which had been 
visited by the ships of King Solomon, and that Cuba and Terra Firma 
were but remote parts of Asia. What ory would have 
broken upon bis mind, could he have known that be had indeed dis 
covered a new continent equal to the old world in magnitade, and 


norance of the renl 


Visions of ¢ 


| separated by two vast oceans from all the earth hitherto known by 


civilized man ! and bow would bis magnanimous spirit have been cor 
suled, amidst the afflictions of age, and the cares of penury, the neglect 
of a Bekle pabiic, ond the injustice of an angyatetul king, could he have 
anticipated the splendid empires which would arise in the beautiful 
world he had discovered ; andthe aations and tongues and languages 
which were to fill its lands with bis renown, and to revere aud bless his 
name to the latest posterity !""—F amily Library. 

Sir M. Hale.—The character of Sir Matthew Hale asa Judce wa 
splendidly pre-eminent. Lis learning was profound ; bis patience ur 
conquerable ; his integrity stainiess. In the words of one who wrote 
with no friendly feeling towards him, “ his voice was oracular, and bi 
The temper of mind with whieh he 
entered upon the duties of the Bench is best exemplified in the fo 


} . : 
| lowing resolutions, which appear to have been composed on bis being 
raised to the dignity of Chief Baron at the restoration :-— 


“ ‘Things necessary to be contingally had in remembrance :~— 

“1. That in the administration of justice Lam intrasted for God 
the King, aud country ; and therefore, 

“2. That it be done, 1. uprightly ; 2. deliberately ; 3. resolutely 

3. That [rest not upon my own understanding cr strength, but 
implore and rest upon the direction and strength of God 

‘4. That in the execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own 


| passions, and not give way to them, however provoked 


‘5. That { be wholly intent upoo the business | am about, remitting 
all other caves and thoughts as uuseasonable and interruptions 

“6, That I suffer not myself to be preposessed with any judgment 
at all, tillthe whole business and both parties be heard, 

“7. That [never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but 
reserve myself unprejudiced till the whole be heard 

“8. That in business capital, though my nature prompt me to pity 
yet to consider there is a pity also due to the country 

“9. That be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious where 
all the harm is diversity of judgment. 

“10. That I be not biassed with compassion to the poor, or favour to 
the rich, in point of justice 

‘11. That popular or court applause or distaste have no influence in 
any thing I do, in point of distribution of justice 

‘12. Not to be so solicitous what men will 
I keep myself exactly according to the rule of 

13. If in criminals it be a measuring casi, to incline to mer: y and 

ital 

* 14. In criminals that consist merely in words, where no more harm 
ensues, moderation is no injustice 

“75. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is justice 

“ 16. To abbor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, and t y 
whomscever, in matters depending 

“17. To charge my + ). Not to 
soever: 2. Notto take more than th 
any undue pr cedence to causes : 4. Not to re 

“18. To be short and sparing at meals 


ay or think, 20 long as 
ju icf 


acy 


Van's inferpose in any matter what 
fees; 3. Not 


commend ¢ 
that I may be the fitter for 


known 10 give 


{ une 


dancers with their antics :—a show re pP ete with reminiscences of the bucteces 

days of Shakspeare and Queen Bess Phe ay pearance of the taicons Under the inflaence of resolutions like these. the conduct of Hale 

and their keepers did honour to the hereditary othce of the Duke of on the bench appears to have been almost irrepro ~Dr. Lard 
SI Alban s; but an attempt ata diepiay at their picturesqoe art aad ner's Cabinet Cyclopadea, Vol. VI 

pre a failure. o ‘ ‘ lersto vy the sjority of the euests 

The ee So labub, fore ome a 4 = on the = = of Something Net —A man named Michae! B 1 German, who has 

much ungra ious comment by the pu press. were again brought acquired the singular art of producing perfectly bara s tones, and 

forward; and we cannot but. congratulate her Grace of St. Alban’s | S'¥'NE Wis tac ility to elaborate music a lished and interesting effect 
ipon her resolute superiority to such attacks, and her staunch defiance | "¥ © novel process of striking his chin with force and velocity, is 
r such assailants. T ben wuet was, as usual! splend 4, and the par about (o virit Unis metrop 11S 

ty more select than numerous; it comprised, however, a large portion Curiosities of Mr. Owen's Philoeophy.—Ut is the peculiarity of Mr 

of the leaders of ton, and a still larger majority of lovely and interest- | Owen's system, that it proposes a milleniam of hisown., Think ot 

ing women: amoung these, Lady Caroline Capel, a sister of the Duke | the consammation of such inconceivable bliss: «4 


of St. Alban’s, who has lately retarned from Paris, was greatly distio- 


The Prague minst attended in a caravan covered with 


Bisteur 


the lojowing scray 
adi— 
laws of nature, which 


’ 


one of his lectures om” 


veiem | advocate is derived from the 


taken from 
“The 


promise at 
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will prevent bad men from being ormed. Are there not now bad men | 


and bad women of all religions in the world? Now, I propose to yon 
a principle which shall prevent the formation, in future, of any bad men 
and women, and surely this is a superior principle to apply to practice 
than either religion or atheism, both of which are mere words.” 

Indubitably. Any principle that will prevent the formation of bad 
men and women must produce either a negation of the evil qualities 
or the positive action of the good. Nothing can be clearer. This 
desirable result is to be gained by a strict attention to physical habits. 
But it appears that moral deformities are not the only distortions of 
our nature that accrue under the present order of things. Our very 
faces are developed in caricature as well as our minds— 


Zhe Albion. 


July 10, 





would appear at no distant day. Another work, called The Working 
Man's Companion, was likewise contemplated. From the accounts, it 
it appeared that the expenditure for the year had amounted to £2,133, 
and that the balance in hand was £214. The Duke of Somerset, 


| Lord Althorp, and other noblemeu and gentlemen addressed the meet- 


| 


*Ltell you plainly, and | hope without offence to any, that I have | 


never yet seen, since I had the power of observing, with my present 
knowledge upon the subject, any feature in the countenance of 
any buman being that appeared (to express the full character of 
rationality.” 

We are apes and asses at present. When the millenium shall have 
been accomplished, however, mack the beautiful change— 

“ When we shall become rational, if | am not greatly dveeived, we 
shall see no feature expressive of dislike, anger, or irritation; no eye 
that will express want ol confidence, or a consciousness that we are 
attempting to deceive our neighbour, Our faces will become so open, 
that all our real feelings will be expressed in them without the slightest 
shadow of disguise. ’ 


} 
Some people would ~— dispense with this exceeding candour 


of expression, It will work wonders among the lawyers. Certain 
it is, however, that there isno gentleman within the King's domi- 
nions to whom the transformation will be a matter of more considera- 
tion than to Mr. Owen himself. We are not surprised that he desires 
to inspire the human face with a new intelligence. He is deeply 
interested in the change. It is bard to suspect a philosopler’s in- 
tegrity on the score of ugliness, but really, whea Mr. Owen sighs for 
beauty, one cannot help questioning the purity of bis motives. 


The members of the London Literary Fund dined together a few 
days ago, his Grace the Duke of Somerset in the chair, supported by 
Lord Milton, Messrs. Shee, Hobhouse, Sotheby, Lockhart, Lytton 
Bulwer, Croly, Cunningham, and other distinguished individuals. 
Upwards of £500 were subscribed in aid of the benevolent objects of 
the Institution, and it was stated, thatin the conrse of tie last year, 


i 


i 
} 
| 


fifty-six persons had obtained relief from the fand.—The London So- | 


ciety of the Sons of the Clergy beld its annual festival last week, 
when subscriptions were received to the amount of LY25. 


The English public will be happy to learn that the Princess Victoria | 
isaccomplished in a degree quite extraordinary for her age. She speaks ! 
with fluency and elegance nearly all the modern European languages ; | 


a very lair proficient in Latin, and has made considerable progress in 
the mathematics. She is alsoan excellent musician, and assists at the 
private concerts that are given almost nightly at the Palace, at Ken- 
sington, Where she resides. It is not generally known that Prince Leo- 
pold is also an excellent musician, and that he sings delightfully. He 
irequently assists at the concerts just alluded to. With reference to 
the foreign name of this Princess (Victoria Alexandria) the Times of 
‘Tuesday states, that the King has more than once hinted his wish that 
he should take the name of Elizabeth, as more agreeable to English 


| 
| 
| 


! 


vars, and gratifying to English prejudices and feelings. —Court Journal. | 


It is stated by the celebrated Dr. Hlutton that, “ If one coal measur- 
ing exactly a cubic yard (nearly equal to five bolls), be broken into 
pieces of a moderate size, it will measure seven bolls and a half; if 
broken very small, it will measure nine bolls; which shows that the 
ae ye of the weight to the measure depends upon the size of the 
coals; therefore, accounting by weight is the most rational method.” 


New Musical Instrument.—An instrument called Der Musicalische 
Improvisator has been performing for the last two or three days in Pic- 
eadilly. By means of revolving barrels with lateral movements, it 
seems to originate endless variations ad libitum. We have calculating 
machines, and now a machine which executes fantasias and volunta- 
ries like a master of mind. Men must, ere long, yield to machines! 
Vhe Improvisator is altogether a curiosity; and, though its imitation 

{ various instruments is, like most imitations, inferigr to the originals, 
it does discourse very pretty music. 

The Arabians and Persians will not make statues or pictares, be- 
vause they fear that at (he day of judgment they will be compelled to 
find souls for all the forms they have made. 

Theatrical News.—Mr. Alexander Lee, who has obtained the lessee- 
ship of Drury Lane, is said to have selected Mr. Cooper as his stage- 
manager. Kean is engaged to appear at the Haymarket, for six nights 
next season. Fawcett took his leave of the stage on Thursday. Co- 
vent Garden was filled to overflowing to witness his eixt, and at the 


close of his farewell address, the leading performers of both houses | 
appeared, and the evening closed with a few songs and glees. ‘The 
Times, relying upon the announcement of the play-bill, said that | 


Black-eyed Susan was sung by Miss Paton, with “admirable effect.” 
it so happened that the song was transferred to Mr. Wood. Paganini 
goes from Germany to Holland. In December he is expected at Paris, 
din the following April he visits London. Part of the vault of 
ihe great theatre at Milan lately fell: five individuals died of the 
wounds. 


ingin support of the society. 

The Italian Gpera—On Saturday night Malibran repeated her ad- 
mirable performances of the Cenerentola, and, it possible, with in- 
creased effect. Some fault has been found by the London exsitics 


with the superabundance of ornament introduced by this highly-ac- | 


complished singer—a charge which we conceive to proceed from the 
endless variety of her graces aud cadences. Were she capable only 
of the common.place routine of such embellishments, they would 
pass, with the majority of the audience, for an intrinsic portion of 
the composition; whereas, the interpolations of Malibran are striking- 
ly original, and appear to burst, like the carol of a bird, from the in- 
nermost depths of ber own melodious feeling. In the great musical 
schools of the Continent—of St. Carlo and La Scala—the prizaa don- 
na expressly retains (he privilege of varying her grand’ aria according 
to the suggestions of her own imagination. Vitb respect to the musi- 
cal genius of Malibran, when we cousider that sle has scarcely at- 
tained her twenty-second year, we are inclined to predict, that time 
will place her name among the inspired composers, as well as among 
the first virluose of her time. 


Among the whispers at present prevading the salons of Paris is one | 


of a very extraordinary nature, relative to the parentage of two per- 
sons, both of whom have acted a conspicuous part in the drama of life, 
though in strikingly diferent stations. One of the persons to whom 
we allude has long been the idol of the Parisian comic stage, and has 
lately been delighting our Londoo amateurs, at the English Opera 
Hlouse, and Haymarket. The other plays the most conspicuous role 
inthe present government of France. It is confidently asserted and 
believed that both those persons are sons of the present roler of that 
country. 

The Merchants of Liverpool have entered into a most magnificent 
subscription to give eclat to their races. ‘They bave raised a stakes 
greater in amount than was ever before offered as atown stakes, or 
Cup, namely, £3,000. The consequence has been, that several of tie 
first horses in the kingdom have been entered to run. 

In consequence of the Hoo Races having been discontinued, it is in- 
tended during the Summer to establish races on the piece of land 
known by the name of No-man’s Land, near St. Albans; and we hear 
that Lord Mountcharles has agreed to fill the office of steward the first 
season. 

Lord Combermere has just presented to the mess of the Ist Life 
Guards, the largest and finest turtle that was ever brought to this coun- 
try. His Lordship is gone to Cheltenuam, to recruit his health from 
the effect of an Eastern climate. 

The grand entertainments intended to have been given at Holder- 
nesse House on the 24th instant, on the occasion of the christening of 
the Marquis and Marchioness’s child, (to which the Duke ond Duchess 
of Clarence were to have stood sponsors) is postponed indefinitely, 
in consequence, no doubt, of the state of the King’s health. 


——- 
MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 
(From the Shrewsbury Chronicle.) 

The circumstance of aman, calling himself Robert Fisher, being 
found tied tu a gate near the Chapel Ash turnpike, close to Wolver- 
hampton, in Feb. 1529, and the subsequent detecture of his imposture, 
will vo doubt be in the recollection of our readers. A servant oft Mr. 
J. Tarratt’s was passing along the road about nine in the evening, and 
found the man bound with cords to the gate; he had a severe blow 


rolled tightly together, in his mouth, and fastened with two strings 
attached to it, at the back of his head. The statement he gave of 
himself was, that he was a native of Oswestry, and by trade a joiner. 
He said he resided in Londgn, but had been down to Oswestry to see 
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his friends, and was upon his return home ; on reaching the villege ot 
Tettenhall, two miles from here, he went to the Rose and Crown to 
refresh himself, and staid there until half-past eight, the night being 
dark and foggy. When he came near the gate where he was found 
(which is within 250 yards of the turnpike and several houses,) a man 
overtook him, and he bad scarcely time to perceive indistinctly that 
one or two others were in his company before he received a blow 
across the face from a stick or rather weapon, which brought him to 
the ground, and inflicted the wound on his eye. He was stunned by 
the blow, and whilst he lay in that insensible state was fastened to the 
gate, &c. ; he added that the man bad rifled him of two sovereigns and 
thirteen shillings in silver, a bundle of clothes, a case of drawing in- 
struments, and two books, but could give no description of tie per- 
sons who had robbed and bound him, on account of the darkness of 
the night, Such was the statement that this man gave of the transac- 
| tion, and his case exciting commiseration, a subscription was imme- 
diately raised for him, but the publicity of the situation, and some 
variation between him and the account given by the landlord of the 
| Rose and Crown, having excited suspicion, inquiry was made at Os- 








| westry, when it turned out that! no person of his name or descriplion was 


a native of that place, or had ever been known there; and at the same 


A monument is erecting in Westminster Abbey, by Mr. Westma- | time a communication was received from the Rev. M. Dale, of Don- 


‘ott, jun., to the memory of the late Mr. Tierney 


this splendid remembrance of him has been raised by private sub- 


scription. 


The fund for | nington, that the same person bad, immediately before, been at the 


same practices in the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth. In fine, the 
complete detection of this arifal impostor took place, and before be 





It has been stated in the city, on good authority, that the balances of | could be apprehended he decamped. 
noney at this moment lying unemployed inthe Bank of Eagiand, do 


vot amount to less than £7,000,000 sterling. — Times. 


M. Pillet, editor of a second-rate Paris Paper, and the author, we 


believe, of a calumnious publication against this country, has lately 
illracted (he notice of the police; he bas been sentenced to fire anc 
imprisonment for abusive language towards the Magistracy.—Eng. pap 


Bonaparte's mother has not long survived her accident; she died at | 


Rome three weeks ago. 


i 


At the late Lancaster Assizes,(wo men and a woman, of the names 

| of Paul Rigby, and James Grimes, and Mary Grimes, were convicted 
of ahighway robbery on the 23d of February last, upon a person of 
the nameot Robert Stanley. From the report of the case which 
appeared in the papers, itseemed that the prosecutor represented him- 
self asa joiner, residing in Oswestry, but was on his way to the north ; 
and that about six in the evening of Shrove Tuesday he stopped at a 
public-house about four miles from Lancaster Having taken some 
| refreshment, he proceeded towards Lancaster, and arrived within 


The Foreign Review is henceforth to be incorporated with the Fo- | three parts of a mile of the place, when, a little after seven o'clock, he 
reign Quarter'y, which will be printed, we believe, in Edinburgh. | meta woman, dressed in a dark-coloured cloak and light bonnet, who 
The London University Magazine has been given up, end also the 


daily newspaper, called the Morning Journal 

Marriage in High Life.—Yesterday, at the lady's residence, 12 Fitz- 
william-square, by his Grace the Most Rev 
Mahon, Esq., of Clare, to Christian Maria, oldest daughter and one of 
the co-heiresses of the late Michael O'Brien, of Fitzwilliam-square, 
Esq Immediately after the ceremony, the | appy pair set off for Eng- 
land. On Dit—It is understood that the 
hand, a dower of £50,000 on the youn 
Morning Registe 

Sontag love their lords All 
8 harmony agaia between this lady and her spouse—she is at present 


lady has bestowed with her 
¢ candidate for Clare.— Dublin 


it ie said, is “ as ladies wish to be wl 








De. Murray, O'Gorman | blow.on the cheek with a stick. 


asked him tor some hali pence, speaking witha broad Irish accent. 
| He told her he had nothing for her, and she passed on; he then saw 

that there were close behind her two men, one of whom struck him a 
Aftera short struggle be received 
which brought him to the ground, and 
le About eight o'clock two men anda young 
woman saw the prosecutor lying on the road, apparently drank or 
asleep; at length they discoved that his hands were tastened with wire 
to one of the bars of the gat 


Was Getac 


anott blow on the forehead, 
| rendered him insens 


A Jiglt was then procured—the wire 
and the persecutor being insensible, was 
house. There his cravat was taken off. and it 
1 quantity of wire, simular to that with which his hands 


hed from the gate, 
carried to the 





nearest 


rl that 
4 TAL 





, . } =» fastena Senrd } . ; cl 
at Berlin. Count Rossi was a short time back in London but he is now | "89 been fastened, was Cwreetns tigns GUSR his neck—of course it was 
: Paris (mame y a ol, ang the prosecutor, aller great care had been 
, , ;¥esowed upon him, came to himself in about an bour e the 
We understand that the Ganges, 84 guns, is to be fitted out forth tated that his money ° ses” . - t “Ss i ws 
lf 1 that his oney, uis Watch, and ty sin naires, ce 
vith at Portsmouth, for the purpose of conveying Prince Leopold to | wearing ' pence : = lige ie np 
3 HW be : i ..° ma “ . wearing apparei, had been en out of his pocket As the wi { was 
ireece. She will be accompanied by the Pallas, Captain Fitz- | dark he « | ah Saling ' , , 
nce.—Brgten Gazelic a 4 HOt icer y the persons who attacked him, and « yuld 
clarence gi sei : nly say they resembled the ners atthe bar. To prove that the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.—The mecing of this | prisoners were the parties by whom the robbery was cor mit j,a 
yh - i al . - . “= 4 S raat eq F 
society was held on Thursday at 1 Crown and Anchor Tavern reat wa i errcumstancial evidence was add lw ir j 
‘ ; ‘ : zz , i 4 i yo mut ‘ u if tls 
Strand. Lord John Russel, M.I’.,ia the chair. The committee’s report rong @ presumption of guilt as was, perhaps, ever afforded by sy 1 
5 , aay, © ‘ SUCH é 
stated, that in the last year twenty-four treatises upon various subjects | description of testimony, and the prisoners were ail found f At 
5 ' ; J | y.é } ner Ww ail ind guilty r 
had been published, and which, though abstr ase, lia 1 found their way j the conclusion ot the business at the Crown Bar, Mr. J » Par 
~ » all Ju ara 
» very humble persons. A work entitled The Journal of Education, | passed sentence of death upon the two male prisoners itl a 
. , we “2 y ; : j me I ! ew ) 
sed been in preparation for near'y a (we'yemon nd Vas poped | Was orcered lor trapsportation. They protested thei nocey 


on the right eye and torehead, with a laage peice of brown paper | 


| so strong were appearances against them that Mr. Juw 
» Justice 


lored them not to suppose an asseverati 
that «if they were innocent there qusee ae of any min 
homan testimony." He concluded by feelings ce to be Placed . 
prepare (or eternity, and appointed the day for BY, tborting then. 
ticulars of this case were reported in the Shrewsby *3eCUliog, Pe 
meeting the eyes of the principal inhabitants of On ~~ 
never heard of such a person as the prosecutor liviy Phang, the ig: 
of the imposier Fisher at Wolverhampton, reched then a Condy. 
Prosecutor te Sooiletig 


and created a powerful suspicion that the 
the same person, and the prisoners the viciims of his perks Poseitay 
instantly led to inquiry, and inquiry to certainty that » ~ 
Robert Stanley, joiner, had ever lived in Oswestry Th - 
was promptly communicated to Mr. Justice Park do ores 
immediately granted by that Learned aud Ilumane Judy 
27ih of next month. Inthe meantime, in consequence ze 
nication from Mr. Longueville, of Oswestry, to Seca, fae ° 
Robinson of W olverhampton, Diggory, one of the police. Si 
was well acquainted with the person of Fisher, and with “re 
cumstances of his impostures here, was sent to Lessee il the « 
turned to Wolverhampton on Thursday last, and from ay He r 
there appears the stronzest presumption of the prosecator asd 
who called himself Fisher being one and the same Person Nice p 
prisoners being the victims of the most diabolical ie 
| identity of the party from description is of course too lena : Th 
j alone of much weight; but it seems that the prosecutor left o lo 
on the 18th bya coach to Liverpool, and the following day th Fer, 
of the gaol at Lancaster received a letter bearing the y Frese ier an 
mark of the sth, and stating that the prisoners were innoce : “} 

‘The most extraordinary part of the case, : 
be stated 

When the prisoners were taken before Admiral Tatham, the }f,» 
trate who commitied them, it seems that the Admiraj inquired o 
prosecutor the name of some respecteble inhabitant of Qeuane 
whom he could apply for the prosecutor's character, and that Sis, 
replied he was known tothe Rev. Mr. Venables, the minister al Ones 
Admiral T atham addressed a letter accordingly, and received in ; 
course the following answer, bearing Oswestry post-mark, March ¢-— 

(COPY UF LETTER.) 

} ; _ Oswestry, March 5th, 139 
Sir,—I received yours of the 2d instant, and am SOFTY {0 bear 
poor Stanley's nisfortune—he is not known to me in person—! 
) have made inguiry, and find him to bear a very good character gine 
bis residence in thistown. He is but in a smail way of busines 
| he is considered very industrious. I have the honour to be, Sir y 
most obedient humble servant, THOMAS VENABLEs 

P.S.—1 should wish Stanley to call on me when he returps, 

To Rear-Admiral Tatham, Lancase; 

Addressed to the Town Clerk, Lancaster. 

Post .mark Oswestry, March 6, 1230. 

Both these letters were procured by Diggory at Lancaster, and ope: 
his retura to Oswestry the astonishment of the inhabitants in th 
place, who so promptly interested themselves in the prisoners { 

; may be more easily imagined than described. There teas uo person 

| (he name of ** Thomas Venables’ living at Oswestry. Itis almost need 
less to add, that these important facts Were instantly forwarded to M, 
| Justice Park, and, as might be expected, the poor prisonets have been 
j rescued from death. Sir Juha Wrottesley has, we undersiand, ware 

ly interested himself upon the subject, and the case is now undery 
| ing the fullest investigation by Mr. Peel. 

—>—. 
MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Irom the Courier. 

An interesting discussion relative to Mexico, and the political r 
jtions of Spain and the New American States, arose out of som 
observations made by Mr. ILuskisson, on presenting a petition from! 

merchants of Liverpool engaged in the trade with Mexico. It te 
| always appeared to us, that in Mr. Haskisson’s private views of great 
| subjects there is something curiously official and theoretical. He does 
| bot seem to possess a knowledge of things, bat only of papers an¢ 
estimates; itis only when in place—in harness with others—that & 
appears a s(atesman, and even then not a thorough-bred. This seemet 
to be particularly the case last night.—His speech could not have bees 
spoken had he been in office. : 

That there is a party in the Unitea States of America avaricioass 
territory cannot be doubted. The existence of it is probable in tte 
nature of things, and it bas been often declared; but there is es 
another party, perhaps equal in strength, opposed to it. With the 
former, the acquisition of Cuba on the one side, and of the Canace 
and British provinces on the other, are favourite objects, whilst %® 
latter regard the possession of them by foreign Goveraments, & * 
ing with something like mechanical compressure in keeping and bia¢ 
ing the Union together. To which of these two parties Presideth 
Jackson belongs, we do not know—but as he possesses a Europese 
mind, we have an assurance from that circumstance that bis por! 
will not be exclusively directed either to aggrandisement oF conser? 
tion, and that the interests of America will be regarded with 
rence to those of the civilized world. General Jackson is (00 a 
to augment his own glory by the honour of his country, not © . 
sensible of the advantage to both, of interweaving ber concerns noe 
and more intimately with those of other countries; and be canno: ® 
be well aware that the surreptitious bolicy of Mr. Jefferson is no" 
ger practicable. Louisiana, he well knows, was allowed to (a 
chased by a necessary connivance on the part of Great yore 
from the struggle in which she was at the time engaged, and o - 
tered condition of the European system. He knows, also, F wstion 
quests by dollars may be as detrimental to the equilidrium al po! pe’ 
as conquests by arms, and that the policy of settled times ved @ 
| mit them to be achieved at the mere pleasure or prod consaiits 

parties rendering or ape oO PE rich tae parties to Ye 

in the bargain, to say nothing of the inhabiants. ral 
Sir R. Peel’s reply to Mr. {uskivson was in @ frank 
Ministers can often indulge, when required to speak ee ona! 
subjects or purposes of prospective policy. And we would re ding * 
to the special consideration of those who will persist 7 2a 
Minister as an individual, his clear and sensible explanation ® j whe 

. Lat @ und ay standing alone, aa 
tinction between what a man may say when sia — 
he enters office, and becomes only an organ of the collective ¢ ad 
, "Seats discussion We" 
of his colleagues. But the great feature in the + ith 
leged interference on the part of the British Governe'Caba #8 
of Mexico and Colombia, by which the evenes Spanist & 
vented, implying an obligation on us to intertere W y think the oF 
vernment Against any attack on these ¢ We f Sic} 


i the 
Comm, 
Oly oake ‘ai 


however, Yet remains 








yuntries. 








; ;* 
} : that of 
lion maintained by Sir Robert Wilson on this point, aodt ‘eqns and 
Peel, quite rec micilable aceor fing to the waders ~~; Mr Ce 
} ¢ . . ‘ oe f the case that 2 
queties of diplomacy. It may have been - have so 
} mac versalion with the Mexican Minister yy a had the ¢ 
| opinion of the propo ed invasion of Cuba, as to ~ on to his & ve 
lof inducing that Minister to make sucha represt = tie tat 
ment, as to induce the abandonment of the ae — hliza 
; . . ’ = @-m sl yan t e 
could not be considered in diplomacy as 1@f ry ins tons a § 
the B i ¢ ment to interfere with the tat ewe pula 08" 
i ec » PUGrers . ; ser courer™ 
for the eunnposed conecrsa with the Mexican Minis  Cannies 
} for tie supposed ce a , : anner with M i 
| considered as supplying him in a friendly gannet 4 prete 
} an rr 7S incted. that it 1 ™ : 
inrivate opinion Be it also reconecies 4 . at acre? 
private opinion. be it Bis at a conjerence, that ts ; 
that the conversation took place al a Com” te is coms 
+ lomatic meeting—of the results of which some ja comer 
liplomati eting een. tatweena conference 20d & scab 
y recor j I » distinction v ¢ nally and prec: 
} in diplomacy, both tec# ica! ; rest 
is so well under Od Mm Giplol id ennit oet 
shat amo ' sticians they are never com raptors ba 
hat am NE i iy om 2 as held, @ ebt, no coe 
ur i Cant ) yas ~ 
Wu oir. Cananiug $ Of 
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scribed to it; bat there is a wide difference pap are 
yn, verbally expressed, and an interposition Oo} ’ 
hich he wasa member. Had the Mexican a | 
sequence of any representation tn the King’s name, « | 
tee gasion of Cuba, then that Government would have 
dtroe aan from usa similar meditation with Spain ayainst 
- setae et out by her against Mexico; but this was not the 
a areal Government having desisted entirely on the private 
iyice of Mr. Canning. é, ’ 
, ther more nor less than an exerc! eon the part of 
reat personal influence whic he possesse Jove: 


the effect 8 
‘ 
te o nnI0 
bs peive . f iw 
cernment, 0 








smal & 
person 
fair was De! 
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sg, of the g 





ar! aoe whose existence he had contributed; aud it in fo Way 
“tes ’ ue 41S “a a 
pert jleagues or successors to any course of policy hatever. 
, ~v 2 i » , “Y » Pn ore mvt 
. veable piece ol information, however, may be gathere d trom 


ry: el’s speech, nainely, that the British Goveramenut is ce ier 
de fae an end shallbe put to the piratic al horrors which roe 
‘< tial quence of the protracted hostilities between Spam and | 
We, therefore, anticipate a speedy acknowlecement | 
1, of the independence of ber former Colonies 
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PRANCE.—CHANGE OF MINIST ERS. 
Onvonsance or THE Kiva. 
t Charles, &c. W € have ordained, &c. ? 
he 1. Shall be separated from the department of the I iterior, to 
rdepartment, ander the title of Department of I ublic | 
aches of Administration which compose the general 
‘evs, highways, and mines, as well as those relative 
nd streams not navigable, civil edifices, tue embell sh- 
‘she towns, and all other works of that description. 
Tt President of the Council of Ministers and the Minister of 
with the execution of the present Or- 





Interior are charged 


“wen at St Cloud, the 19th day of May, 1830, the sixth year of 
+ reign. "oe a HARLES. 

3y the King —The President of the Council of Ministers 

: Prince vx Poricsac. 
] Charles, &c. . si 

Art. 1. The Sieur Chantelauze, First President of our Royal Tri- 
Donel at Grenoble, is appointed Keeper of the Seals, Minister Secre- 
hoary of State for the Department of Justice. 

} Minister of Finance. 

» Gor well-heloved and faithful Count de Peyronnet, 
Trance, is appointed Minister of the Interior. a 

|. The Sieur Baron Capelle, Prefect of the Seine and Oise, is ap- 

ted Minister of the Public Works. 
ill. Charles, &c. 
\r. 1. The general direction of the bridges, highways, and mines, 
The Sieur Becquey, Director of that department, is 
itted to retire. 
"2 Sieur Beequey, Counsellor of State, is appointed Minister of 
Siole, and Member of our Privy Council. 
IV. and V, Charles, &c. 

\rt. 1. Are appointed Ministers of State, and Members of our Privy 
Couneil, the Sieurs Courvoisier, Count de Bertier, Director-General 
o! the Forests; Baron de Balainvilliers, Counsellor of State. 

These ordonnances are dated May 19, and counter-signed by Prince 


Peer of 


1 ressed 


ALGIERS.—TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCH. 
“ Toulon, May 18, Half past Two. 
idmirol Duperre to his Excellency the Minister of Marine and the 
Colonies 
The fleet is ready to sail: every thing is embarked, both men and 


Ibe first division of the fleet takes advantage of a light breeze to 
uke sail. The movement has thus commenced.”’—Gaszelie de 


’ 


—p— 
SULLETINS OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 

‘“« Windsor Castle, May 20. 
His Majesty’s symptoms con- 
“TIENRY HALFORD 

“M. J. TIERNEY.” 
i “ Windsor Castile, May 2). 
The King’s symptoms continue favouratle; but his Majesty has 
assed 6 bad wight. “ HENRY ALFORD. 
(Signed) “M. J. TRERNEY.” 
ua “ Windsor Castle, May 22. 
The King’s symptoms remain the same. His Majesty has passed 
vetler wight. “HENRY HALFORD. 
____ (Signed) “M. J. TIERNEY.” 


The King bes passed a good nighit. 
nue more favourable. 
(Signed ) 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 6 per cent. 


CEB AIBLIOW 
hy iwlOw, 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1830. 

The Silos Richards arrived a few days ago, bringing our files of Lon- 
* papers down to the 23d of May, and furnishing us with three ad- 
hooal Bulletins of his Majesty’s health. These Bulletins will be 
pend elsewhere ; they announce the continued convalescence of the 
“% though not to the extent we were led to hope fur, from the fa- 
rable nature of those received by the preceding packet. The 
*ndon Morning Herald, on the authority of an agent, which it re- 
“Scoastantly at Windsor, states that the scarifications made on the 
Piper aarary by Mr. Brodie for the discharge of the dropsical 
te bad healed, having duly produced the effect intended of reliev- 
the swelling in the lower limbs. ‘The Bulletins affirm that all the 
ae continue alleviated, which of course includes those of a 
“er — and dangerous tendency. The next accounts we may 
The ss - will be of a more decided character. 
nate ine ae of Deputies has been dissolved by ordon- 
Vinee “i — and @ partial change in the Ministry of Prince 
aeb lepers enplace. We do not deem either of these events of 
sittas of nee. By the latter the French Premier has secured the 

*# an able and zealous partizan, M. Peyronnet; who, how- 

a te af admitted, is an unpopular personage with the people. 
Aes Wittens expedition to Algiers will certainly influence the 
—s elections, and that favourably too, 
‘ “Out of the entire success of {] 
ao Who could hear witho 
tt heen Planted on the castles 

* *tpedition has 
ot Ministers they e 


vue of it, 








Ter 
it 


since we have 
ve enterprise. The inhabitant of 
ut emotion that the national banner 
of Algiers,is no Frenchman. And, 
been planned and carried into effect by the pre- 
t least in the event of success must ‘enjoy the 
ies tae be acknowledged to have done something for the 
Pais, ond a sth, Victory at Algiers wiil be followed by a victory 
The hin uchont the nation. 
77 to-day ion House of Commons, a great part of which we 
o ror favourably received in this country. From it 
ying fact, that the best understanding continues to 
British Government and that of the United States; 


We learn ; 
bs mre the grati 
iy } 

*tWeen the 





i that he is trying fora peerage, 


) ‘The Sieur Baron de Montbe!l, Minister of the Interior, is appoint- 


uothing, 
marks of Sir Robert Peel. [t is a new epoch certainly, when a Mi- 
nister of the Crown voluntarily steps forward in Parliament to de- 
fend the American people from attacks of the tiberals. Such an act 
is Worthy of the statesman who performed it; indeed, we deem it the | 


Cuty of the Ministers of any country to defend those nations with 


whom they are on terms of amity, from misrepresentation and re- 


proac 


—the 


y are in fact ex efficio, to a certain extent, the proper per- 
sons to do this, since they hold the intercourse with, and know the 
The fore 
policy of the present American Cabinet has undoulitedly been wise | 


This debate clears up and explains the mistifed 


sentiment of all couatries with whom they are at peace ig 


and conciliatory. 


accounts of the interierence of the late Mr. Canning, to prevent an | 
.- i 


ittack on Cuba by Colombia and Mexico. | 
"The folk 


hort] 


Wing isthe passage in Mr. Baring’s speech, which has called 


so much anim orn our brethren of the 


e (t 


his 


ayersion t American press 
Some pr yphesy that he will los the ba 


ot 


‘ing nker in Loudon for 


many Americ ar ) he commissions; While others affirm 
We are of opinion that be will neither 
lose one or gain the other. 

Mr. A. BARING said be considered this subject one of great magni- 
tude and importance, and although it might be deemed somewhat 
irregularly introduced by a petition it was not on that account the less 
deserving of attention. "There was no question more intimately con 
nected with the best interests of the country, however pre-eminent in 
importance the tree trade of Cliina, or our colonial relations with the 
West Indies, might have been held. The character in which we 
shoulc. hereattet appear in the Gulf of Mexico depended ona timely 
maintainance of the balance of power, and he was glad to bear the 
| Right Hon. Gentleman state that the subject suould occupy the 
serious attention of Government. Our position with respect to the 

Uuited States was in itself atopic of considerable interest ; but of 
this we might rest assured, the sooner we endeavour to set up Mexico 
jas a substansive power, so much the sooner did we establish a barrier 
| against the ambitious and dangerous encroachments of those who were 
| struggling fur mastery inthe western hemisphere. In whatever the 

Rigut Hon. Gentleman said, he was bound to speak in terms of courte- 
|sy towards great Powers; it was consequently natural that be should 
| express confidence inthe honourable assurances received from the 
| United Staies; but when he reflected on the American character for 
creeping on to power by the specious means of settlements, he feared 
that he might not be able to check its progress hereafter without some 
better security than assurances. He heard with great pleasure the 

Right Hon. Gentleman’s declaration, that there never was a period 
|when we might anticipate greater probabilityfof a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question involved in this petition. 

Sir R. PEEL here interposed to explain, that the Hon. Member 
had misunderstood the passage of his speech to which he referred 
| What he said was, that there never was atime when Spain and this 
country were on more friendly terms than at present. From this 


| 
i 
! 
| 





= 


indeed, could be more kind and gentlemanly than the re- | instructive to youth; alike profitable to the ignorant, and acceptable 
| to the learned. 


The same publishers bave just sent out the Country Curate, by the 


author of the Subaltern, in two vols. 


Mr. Hawley, of Lower Canada, a gentleman of fine poetic taste, is 


| about to publish a work which promises to possess Very great interest 
The title of the intended publication will be “The Unknown, or 


Lays of the Forest.”"—It will consist of four Poems, each distinct 
and complete in itself, connected by a tale in prose alter (he manner 
of Lalla Rookh, and is intended to illustrate the eventful period of the 
first settlement of Canada, (the thousand romantic incidents of which 


}are almost forgotten,) together with the characteristic peculiarities of 


the savages, then the lords of the forest. 
Mr. Hf. has been kind enough to forward to us the following offe: 
ing of Lis muse, which we thank(u!ly accept and cheertully publish 
THE INDIAN MOTHER. 
{Mackenzie mentions an affecting circumstance of an Indian m 


| ther plucking the weeds from the grave of her child.) 


The wilderness was round the traveller— 

And he had toil'd o’er many a silent waste 
Where all seemed desolate, as if no heart 

No human heart—had ever fluttered there 

With joy, or hope, or wretchedness.—li seemed 
"That he had passed the bounds of gentle things 
And left the gushings of the soul, far back, 
Within his own fair home! The glorious sun 
Look'd lone and desolate as passing on 

‘Towards the yellow west; and the bright stars 
Seemed cheeriess—as if conscious that no eve 
Of bright intelligence look'd on their beauty 
And was there naught of intellectual sound 

Or vision in that seeming solitude? 

‘To vindicate the savage ; and to call 

The heart from its low wanderings? Ah, yes! 
An Indian mother from the dim wild came 

‘T'o pluck the role weeds from the silent bed 

Of one beloved; and that wandering man 

Said in his heart—* Where'er a mother breather— 
Whether in pathless wilds, where twilight shades 
Conceal the brindled tiger in his lair, 

Or in the gilded balls of airy domes, 

Where eyes of brightness cast their sybil spells— 
These are the passionate pulses of the heart!" 


Passengers per ship Napoleon, for Liverpool.—Mr. Shuter, Mrs 
Shuter, and Miss M. Shuter and servant, of England; Mr. Scofield 
lady and child, of New York; Mr. Semple, lady, two children and 
servant, of Liverpool; Mrs. Taylor, of Dublin; Mr. Thomes Hol 
loway, Steam Engineer, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Samuel Holloway, ot 
do.; Mr. Brower, of Bremen; Mr Menlove, of Charleston; Mr. Geo 
Semple, and Mr. Thos. Semple, of England; Mt Royall, Mrs. Roy- 





| circumstance he inferred the greater probability of a satisfactory set- 
tlement. a 

Mr. Henry Bliss, of the Inner Temple, has published a pamphlet 
consisting of nine essays on the Colonial Trade. The substance of 
these essays first appeared in a series of numbers in the Morning 
Herald, some of which Were republished in the Colonial papers.— 
Their doctrines, although fundamentally good, and breathing a spirit 
warmly in favour of Colonial interests, were not entirely new to us 
on this side of the Atlantic, or we should, notwithstanding their 
length, have transferred them to our columns. 
theless, to see them so generally copied by the Colonial press. 


We are glad, never- 





Falkland, from which we place two extracts on our last page, is the 
j first effortof Mr. Bulwer, the author of Pelham. Being in the first 
instance the work of an unknown writer, it slept in great security ow 
the shelves of the booksellers, until the celebrity of subsequent pro- 
ductions called it into notice. The work teems with all that absorbing 
interest—that burning and intense feeling for which the writings of 
Mr. Bulwer are so decidedly remarkable. We regret we cannot add 
one word for its morality. 





Mr. Kyle, whom we have often mentioned with pleasure, succeeds 
the late Mr. Willis, as master of the band at West Point. Mr. K. 
j held similar situations in his Majesty’s 68th and 70th Regts., when 
| quartered in the Canadas, from the commanding officers of which 
| he bears the best testimonials of character and conduct. Mr. Kyle 

is an excellent musician, and in arranging for a military band, pos- 

sesses the great qualification of practically understanding three in- 
struments—Clarionet, Flute, and Bassoon, on all of which his exe. 
Cution is excellent, but on the Bassoon, Mr. Horn and the late Mr 
Gilfert thought him fer superior to any professor in America. From 
his appointment to the Military Academy, a great practical lesson 
may be drawn, namely, that the best qualification for a man to gain 
confidence and respect in this or any other country, is that be should 
have been a good subject in bis own. 

New Paper.—The Schoolmaster, edited by the Rev. Timothy 
Clowes, has just made its appearance at Hempstead, Long Island ; it is 
intended to promote the cause of education. The Rev. editor bas 
adopted the following motto— The Schoolmaster is abroad !”"— 
Brougham. 

We have before us the first No. of the American Lancet, conducted 
by an Association of Physicians and Surgeons. The number seems 
chiefly preliminary and introductory, but it promises we think to be a 
useful publication hereafter. ‘There is certainly ample field for such 
a work in this country. 

The indefatigable Herpers’ who are just publishing that valuable 
and useful series of volumes, the Family Library, have put forth 
the following notice as appertaining to the same, which we have 
been requested to copy :— 

The Family Library —Several numbers of “The Family Library” 
| are now in press, and will shortly be ready for publication. 

| To render the American edition of “ The Family Library” still more 
| Worthy of the extensive patronage which it has received, the pub 
| lishers intend to incorporate in it every work of interest and value 
| Which may be embraced in “ The Library of General Knowledge,”’ 
|* The Juvenile Family Library,” “The Library of Modern Travels,” 
|‘ Constable’s Miscellany,” &c. These works, as they eppear from 
the London presses, will be submitted to the inspection of several 
literary gentlemen, and all such, and only such, as will be calculated 
|to maintain and exalt the present elevated character of “The Family 
| Library’’ will be admitted. 

In addition to these proposed acquisitions, the publishers bave en- 
| gaged several writers, already advantageously known to the public, to 
prepare for this “ Library” works of an American character, on in- 
| teresting and popular subjects. In short;-every exertion will be made 
jto render this “ Family Library” e work eutertaining to ege and 











all, child and servant, of St. Croix; Miss Larima, and Mrs. Hamilton, 
of do.; Mr. Robert Watts and servant, of Jamaica, W.1.; Mr. Whee- 
jier De Forest, of N.York; Mr. Armstrong, of Dublin; Mr. Thomas 
Adams, of Staffordshire, England; Mr. Samuel Stones, and Miss C 
Stones, of Philadelphia; Mr. F. Lawrence, of N. York; Me. Battersby 
|of Georgia; Mr. M‘Lelland, of Glasgow; and Mr, J." M‘Nab, of 
| Canada. 





| ES YLVESTER, 10 Broadway, N.¥—I solicit a continuance of the kind patron 
SS uge of my countrymen in the English Colonies, also of the pulble in genera) 
I attend to the Commission and Exchange business—tuy and sell Funda, Stocks, 
and Shares, Bille of Exchange, Gold and Silver. Lottery draws every Thursday 
In oll instances the original tickets aud shares are forwarded. July 15, Extra Clow 
No. 17, bighest prize 610,000, Tickets #3, July 22, Regular Ciass No.7, 3 of 10,000, 
Tickets $5: July 29, Extra Clase No. 16, §15,000, Tickets $4. O27 Offiicial Draw 
ing of the New York Lottery, Extra Class No. 16 1830, drawa for July Sth, Ing0- 
14, 3D, 59, 30, 36, 54, 5, 7, 41. (July 10 
EMOVAL.—Dr. A. E. Hosuwek, has removed his office to No. 46, Warren 
street. (Anly 10 
VANCY STATIONAKY— Artists Kepository, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia.— 
The subscriber has constantly on oe an extensive assortment of Briti«h 
| Fancy Stationary in ali its variety, which being for the moet part of hie own im 
| portation he is enabled to offer nt for seule at wholesale aud retail on as liberal 
terms as cua possibly be done by any other establishment. 
JOHN McKEWAN, Jr. Artists Repository, 
66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 
Ty Orders receive! for the various London newspapers, magazines, and all other 
periodicale—payment required only op delivery. (June 5.4! 
ve ABLE Real Uetate for sale.—The Marmora lron Worke, the privileges, 
®) purtenances, Duildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging as forme riy 
advertised together with 12734 acres of valuableland, bearingexcellent red and 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking charconl, will besold with- 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cach,at Kingston, Upper Caneda,onthe Oth 
day of October, 1F 3, atnoon. For plansofthe works, and other particulars apply 
to Mr. Manaham onthe premises—to Mesers Gould, Dowie, & Co., Loodoo—Mesmrs. 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York —or to 
the subser:ber at Montreal. PETER M'GILL. 
Marmora lron Works, Middle District, Upper Canada, August, 1229. {Oet.3. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
| Masters. | Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
| New York. | Haere 


Ships. 


No.1.Charlemogne, Robinson. Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 Mar.20July 20,Nov .20 
Oid Line—Havre, E.L.Keen, “ 10, * 10, * 10 Ap’. 1Aug. 1, Dec. } 
2.Chas.Carroall Clark, “ 2, * 20," 90) "10 "16 "Ww 
1. Edw Quesnel, Hawkins, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) "20 "80 "ae 
OM Lino—Henril¥../J-B Pell, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10 May 1 Septet Jun. 1 
2, France, E.Fank, | “ 2, * 2 * @ "10 "39 309 
1. Sally, Rh. 3 Macy |Ap'l. 1, Aug.1, Dec, 1) "90 "920 "a 
OldLine—Francoislst W.Shiddy | “ 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Ort. 1 Feb. t 
2. Erie, \J.Fenk, | “ 90, * @O, i "10 "19 Ay 
1. Formosa, }Orne, May |, Septl,Jon. 1) "20 "20 "Bg 
Old Line—De Kham, | Depeyster, | “ 0, ** 10, * WO July 1 Now. 1 Mer. 1 
2. Edw .Bonefe, |Hathaway! “ 20, “ 2, * 96) "10 "10 By 


Passage iotho Cabin to or from Havre, ene hundred and forty dollere, inc! 
ding beds bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Old Line.—Owners ,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles KR. Barke, 63 Washing 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agen ot Havre, Larae & 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, Piret and Second lines.—Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner 
of Wall and Pearl streets,New York —Agenteot Havre 1. E. Quesnel, Paine 
—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard& Co. All these packets tske a mail bag locked frvin 
the Post Oflice. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships , Mastere Daysof sailt rom. Days 

- i ’ ’ ¢w ro fi i Wee 4 from 

No.1. New York, ‘Bennet, Jon. 1, May 1,Se¢pt.l, Feb. 16, Juncl@, Ges. 14 
4. York, De Con, | es #, val h, wa 8, ond a4, “ m4. + “04 
3. Mauchester, Sketebly “ 16, 4 96, “ 16, Mar. L.July 1 Nev. 3 
2. Wm. Byraee, Macketef, “ 4, “ 24. * @4, «& “, «. = 
i. Wen. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1June 1,Oct. 1, « a, ** 6, 0 1 
4. Geo. Canning, Allya, “6, * 8, * @) % Og, ss gg) 0s ge’ 
3. Caledonia Rogers, * 16, * 16, ** 16, April 1,Ang. 1, Dec - 
2. Joba Jay, Woldrege, “ 24, * 24, * @4 & 6 * 8 ¥ 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July1,Nov.1,, “ 16, @ 6, «© 44 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “6 * &* @) « U, “* 2, * ws 
3. Florida, [Tinkham, ‘“* 16, “ 16, “ 16,’ May 1,Sep. Iden. 5 
2. Birmingham, Harris, “24, * 26, i * gt gw y 
1. Pacific, Crocker, Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1, “ MW, © 16, «© 46° 
4. Silas Richards, Moldrege,) “ 8, * 6, * & * B46, * OA «+ gy’ 
3. Britausia, Marshall, ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16,\ June 1,Ort. 1,Pe i 
2. SitvanusJenkine Allen, “2, * 2, “agi 8 Bg’ 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool , thirty eas: from Liverpool, thirty fee 
Suincas: iaclading beds, bedding . wine ,amdstores of every description. 

No. land 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street No. 

2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sami. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
Packet Line, Owore, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 
| Agentsio Liverpoot Istaad 3d Line Cropper, Benson k Co. 24.Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Pieh & Crary. 
.”. The whole of those vessels are of the very firet deseriotion, ere exceeding'y 
well foundand commanded by the most eoperteness pavigators. Every comfor, 
and convenience for the passengersis provided bythe owners, andunremitting roe 
leqpion shew a by (he captains and oflicerson the voyage, 




















































































































































FALKLAND. 
By the Author of Pelham.—({Just published by J. & J. Harper.) 


{Of Falkland, the hero of the story, the following tragic episode is 
related. ] 


I pass on to a wilder period of my history. The passion, as yet 
only revealed by the eye, was now to be recorded by the lip; and the 
scene, which witaessed the first contession of the lovers, was woriby 
of the last conclusion of their loves! 

E— was about twelve miles from a celebrated cliff on the seashore, 
and Lady Margaret bad long proposed an excursion to a spot, curious 
alike for its natural scenery and the legends attached to it. A day 
was at length fixed for accomplishing this plan. Faikland was one of 
the party. In searching tor something in the pockets of the carriage, 
his hand met Emily’s, and he unvoluntarily pressed it. She withdree 
it hastily, but he feii it tremble. Te did not dare to look up: that sin- 
gle contact had given him a new life: intoxicated with the most deli- 
cious sensations, lie leaned back in silence. A fever had entered his 
veins—the thrill of the touch had gone like fire into his system—all bis 
frame seemed one nerve. 

Lady Margaret taiked of the weather and the prospect, wondered 
how far they had got, and animadveried on the roads, till at last, like 
a child, she talked herself to rest. Mrs. Dalton read ‘“ Guy Manner- 
ing ;” but neither Emily nor her lover bad any occupation or thought 
in common with their companions: silent and absorbed, they were 
only alive to the vivid existence of the present. Constantly engaged 
as we are in looking behind us or before, if there be one hour in which 
we feel only the time being—in which we feel sensibly that we live, 
and that those moments of the present are full of the enjoyment, the 
rapture of exisience—ii is when we are with the one person whose 
life and spirits have become the great part and principle of our own. 
They reached their destination—a sma!! inn close by the shore. They 
rested there a short time, and then s:rolied along the sands towards 
the cliff. Since Falkland bad known Emily, her character was much 
altered. Six weeks before the time I write of, and in playfulness and 
lightness of spirits, she was almost a child: now those indicatioas of 
an unawakened heart, had metlowed into a tenderness full of that 
melancholy so touching and boty, even amid the voluptuous softness 
which it breathes and inspires. But this day, whether from that co- 
quetry so common to all women, or from some cause more natural to 
her, she seemed gayer than Falkland ever remembered to have seen 
her. She ran over the safids, picking up shells, and tempting the 
waves with her smail and airy feet, not daring to look at him, and yet 
speaking to him at times with a quick tone of levity which burt and 
offended him, even though he knew the depth of those feelings she 
could not disguise eithe: from him or from herself. By degrees his 
answers and remarks grew cold and sarcastic. Emily affected pique ; 
and when it was discovered that the cliff was still nearly two miles off, 
she refused to proceed any farther. Lady Margaret talked ber at last 
into consent, and they walked on as suilenly as an English party of 
pleasure possibly conld co, till they were within three qnerters of a 
mile of the place, when Emily declared sie was so tired that she really 
could not go on. Falkland looked at ber, perhaps, with no very 
amiable expression of countenance, when he perceived that she seem- 
ed really pale and fatigued ; and when she caught his eyes, tears rushed 
into her own. 

‘“‘ Indeed, indecd, Mr. Falkland,” said she, eagerly, “this is not affec- 
tation. i am very tired; but rather than prevent your amusement, I 
will endeavour to go on.”’ ‘“ Nonsense, child,” said Lady Margaret, 
“you do seem tired. Mrs. Dalton and Falkland shali go to the rock, 
and I'l) stay here with you.” ‘This proposition, however, Lacy Emily 
(who knew Lady Margeret’s wish to see the rock) would not hear of; 
she insisted upon siaying by herself. ‘“ Nobody will run away with 
me; and I can very easily amuse myself with picking ap shells till you 
come back.” After a long remonstrance, which produced no vr 
this plan was at last acceded to. With great reluctance Falkland set 
off with his two companions; but after the first step, be turned to look 
back. He canght ber eye, and felt from that moment that their recon- 
ciliation was sealed. They arrived, at last, at the cf. ls height, 
its excavations, the romantic interest which the traditi@ns respecting it 
had inspired, fuily repaid the two women for the fatigue cf their walk. 
As for Falkland, be was unconscious of every thing around him; he 
pres full of “sweetand bitter thoughts.” In vain the man whom they 
ivund loitering there in order to serve as a guide, kept dinning in his 
ear stories of the marvellous, and exclamations of the sublime. ‘The 
first words which aroused him were these—‘ It’s lucky, please your 
Honour, that you have just saved the tide. It is but last week that 
three poor people were drowned in attempting to come liere ; as it is, 

you will have to go home round the cliff.’ Falkland started: he felt 
is heart stand still. “ Good God!” cried Lady Margaret, “ what will 
become of Emily?” 

They were at that instant in one of the caverns, where they lad al- 
ready been loitering too long. Falkland rushed out to the sands. 
‘The tide was hurrying in with a deep sound, which came on his soul 
Jike a knell. He looked back towards the way they had come: not 
one bundred yards distant, and the waters had already covered the 
path! An eternity would scarcely atone for the horror of that mo- 
ment! One great characteristic of Falkiand was his presence of mind. 
Ife turned to the man who stood beside him—he gave him a coo! and 
exact description of the spot where he had left Emily. He told him 
to repair with all possible speed to his home—to launch his boat—to 
row it to the place he had described. “ Be quick,” be added, “and 
you must be in time: if you are, you shall never know poverty again.” 
‘The next moment he was already several yards from the spot. He run, 
or rather flew, till he was stopped by the waters. He rushed in; they 
were over a hollow between two rocks—they were already up to his 
chest. “There is yet hope,” thought he, when he had passed the spot, 
and saw the smooth sand before him. For some minutes he was scarcely 
sensible of existence: and then he found himself breathless at her feet. 
Beyond, towards T-—— (the small inn I spoke of), the waves had al- 
ready reached the foot of the rocks, and precluded all hope of return. 
"Their only chance was the possibility that the waters had not yet ren- 
dered impassable the hollow through which Falkland had just waded. 
Ile scarcely spoke; at least, he was totally unconscious of what he 
said. He hurried her on breathless and trembling, with the sound of 
the booming waters ringing in his ear, and their billows advancing to 
his very feet. ‘They arvived at the hollow: asingle glance sufficed to 
show him that their solitary hope was passed! ‘The waters, before u; 
to his chest, had swelled considerably: he could not swim. He saw 
in that instant that they were girt with a hastening and terrible death. 
Can it be believed that with that certainty ceased his fear? He look- 
ed in the pale but calm countenance of her who clung to him, and a 
strange tranquillity, even mingled with joy, possessed him. Ler 
breath was on bis cheek—her torm was reclining on his own—his 
hand clasped hers: if they were to die, it was thus. What could life 
affordto him more dear? “ [tis in this moment,” said he, and he 
kuelt as he spoke, “that I dare tell you what otherwise my lips never 
should have revealed. Llove—f adore you! ‘Turn not away from 
me thus. In life our persons were se vered: if our hearts are united 
in death, then death willbe sweet. She tarned—her cheek was no 
longer pale! He rose—he clasped her to his bosom: his lips pressed 
hers. Oh! that long, deep, burning pressure! youth, love, life, soul, 
all concentrated in that one kiss! Yet the same cause which occa- 
sioned the avowal, haliowed also the madness of his heart. What had 
the passion, declared only at the approach of death, with the more 
earthly desires of dite? ‘They looked to heaven—it was calm and 
unclouded : the evening lay there in its balm and perfume, and the air 
was less agitated than their sighs. They turned towards the beautiful 
sea which was to be their grave: the wild birds Jew over it exultingly ; 
the far vessels seemed “ rejoicing to run their course.” All was full of 
the breath, the glory, the life of nature; and in how many minutes 


was all to be as nothing’ ‘Their existeace would resemble the ships | bad witnessed. 


SHe Aion. 


that have gone down at sea in the very smile of the element that de- 
stroyed them. They looked into each other's eyes, and they drew 
still nearer together. Their hearts, in safety apart, mingled in peril, 
and became one. Minutes rolled on, and the great waves came dash- 
inground them. ‘They stood on the loftiest eminence they could 
reach. The spray broke over their feet: the billows rose—rose—they 
were speeciless. He thought ke heard her heart beat, but her lip 
tremblee not. Aspeck—a boat! “ Look up, Emily! look up! See 
how it cuts the waters! Nearer! nearer! buta little longer, and we are 
safe. It is but a tew yards off—it approaches—it touches the rock !” 
Ah! what to them henceforth was the value of life, whea the moment 
oi discovering its charm became also the date of its misfortunes, and 
when the deain they bad escaped was the only method of cementing 
their union without consummating their guilt? 


THE FATAL ASSIGNATION. 


During the whole of that day, at least from the moment that she 
received Falkland’s letter, Ewmily was scarcely sensibie of a single 
idea: she sat stili and motionless, gazing on vacancy, and seeing 
nothing within her mind, or in the objects which surrounded her, but 
one dreary biank. Sense, dhought, teeling, even remorse, were con- 
gealed and frozen; and the tides of emotion were still, bud (hey were 
tce ! 

As Falkland’s servant bad waited without to deliver the note to Emi- 
ly, Mrs. St. Jolin had observed him: her alarm and surprise only 
served to quicken her presence of mind, She intercepted Emily’s 
answer under pretence of giving it herself to Falkland’s servant. She 
read it, and her resolution was iormed. After carefully resealing and 
delivering it to the servant, she went at once and revealed the attach- 
ment. Well said the French enthusiast, “that the heart, the mest se 


cherishes the monster of the Nile in the bosom ot its waters.” 

The evening came on still and dark; a breathless and heavy op- 
pression seemed gathered over the air; the tull large clouds lay with- 
ont motion in the dull sky, from between which, at long and scattered 
intervals, the wan stars looked out; a double shadow seemed to invest 
the grouped and gloomy trees that stood nnwaving in the melancholy 
horizon. The waters of the lake lay heavy and unagitated, as the 
sleep of death; and the broken reflections of the abrupt and winding 
banks eested upon their bosoms, like the dream-like remembrance of a 
former existence, 

The hour of the appointment was arrived: Falkland stood by the 
spot, gazing upon the lake betore him ; his check was flushed, his hand 
was parched and dry with the comsuming fire within him. His pulse 
beat thick and rapidly: the demon of evil passions was upon his soul. 
He stood so lost in bis own reflections, that be did not for some mo- 
ments perceive the fond and teartul eye which was fixed upon him: 
on that brow and lip, thought seemed aiways so beautitisl, so divine, 
that to disturb its repose, was like a protanation of something holy ; 
aud though Emily came towards him with a light and hurried step, 
she paused involuntarily to gaze upon that noble countenance which 
realized her earliest visions uf the beauty and majesty of love. He 
turned siowly, and perceived her; he came to her with his own peeu- 
liar smile ; be drew her to his bosomin silence; be pressed his lips to 


Oi! if there be one feeling which makes Love, even guilty Love, a 
god, itis the knowledge that in the midst ot this breathing world he 
reigns aloof and alone; and that those who are occupied with his wor- 
ship kuow nothing of the pettiness, the strife, the bustle which pollute 
and agitate the ordinary inhabitants of earth! What was now to 
them, as they stood alone in the deep stillness of nature, every thing 
that had engrossed them beiore they lad metand loved? Even in 
her, the recollections of grief subsided: she was only sensible of one 
thought—the presence of the being who stood beside her. They sat 
down beneath an oak: Palktand stooped to kiss the ecald and pale 


madness within hin 
lips answered to bis own: they caught perhaps something of the spirit 
which they received: ber eyes were bali closed; the bosom heaved 
wildly that was pressed to his beating and burning heart. The skies 
grew darker and darker as the night stole over them: one low roll of 
thunder broke upon the curtained and heavy air—they cid not bear 
it; and yet it was the knell of their peace—and their virtue ! 
» * * * * ~ * 2 


They separated as they had never done before. In Emily’s bosom 
there wus a dreary void—a vast blank—over which there went a low, 
deep voice like a Spirit’s—a sound distinct and strange, that spoke a 
language she knew not; but feit that it told of wo—guilt—doom. 
Her senses were stunned: the vitality of her feelings was numbered 
and torpid: the first herald of despair is insensibility. “ 'T’o-morrow, 
then,” said Falkland—and his voice for the first time seemed strange 
and harsh to her—‘ we will fly hence for ever: meet me at daybreak 
—the carriage shall be in atltendance—we cannot now unite too 
soon—would that at this very moment we were prepared !’—* To- 
morrow !”’ repeated Emily, “ at daybreak !”’ and as she clung to him, 
he felt her shudder: ‘ to-morrow—aye—to-morrow !—” one kiss— 
one embrace—one word, farewell— and they parted. 

Falkland returned to L : agloomy foreboding rested upon his 
mind: that dim and indescribable fear, which no carthly or buman 
cause can explain—that shrinking within self—that vague terror of 
the future—that grappling, as it were, with some unkvown shade 
—that wandering of the spirit—whither?—that cold, cold creeping 
dread—of what? As he entered the house, he met his confidential 
servant. Tle gave him orders respecting the flight of the morrow, 
and then retired into the chamber where he slept. It was an antique 
and large room: the wainscot was of oak; and one broad and high 
window looked over the expanse of the coantry which stretched be- 
neath. Je sat himself by the casement in silence—he opened it: 
the dull air came over hisforehead, not with a sense of freshness, but, 
like the parching atmosphere of the East, charged with a weight and 
fever andsunk heavy into his soul. He turned:—he threw himself 
upon the bed, and placed bis hands over his face. His thoughts were 
scattered into a thousand indistinct forms, but over all, there was one 
rapturous remembrance; and that was that the morrow was to unite 
him forever to her whiose possession had only rendered her-more 
dear. Meanwhile, the hours rolled on; and as he lay thus silent and 
still, the clook of the distant church struck with a Wistinet and solemn 
sound upon his ear. It was the balfhour alier midnight. At that 
moment an icy thrill ran, slow and curdling, through his veins. Lis 
heart, as if with a presentiment of what was to follow, beat violeniiy, 
and then stopped; life itself seemed ebbing away : cold drops stood 
upon his forehead; bis evelids trembled, and the balls reeled aud 
glazed, like those of a dying man; a deadly fear gathered over him, 





blood waxed thick and thick, as if stagnating into an ebbless and 
frozen substance, He sfarted in a wild and unutterable terror. There 
stood, at a far end of the room, a dim and thin shape, like moonlight 
without outline or form; still, and indistinct, and shadowy. He 
gazed on, speechless and motionless; bis faculties and senses seemed 
locked in an unnatural trance. By degrees the shape became clearer 
and clearer to his fixed and dilating eye. He saw, as throuch a float- 
| ing and mist-like veil, the features of Emily; but how changed !— 
sunken and hueless, and set in death. ‘The dropping lip, from which 





there seemed to trickle a deep rec stain like blood; the lead-like and | 


| lifeless eye ; the calm, awtul, mysterious repose which broods over ilie 
face of the dead ;—all grew, as it were, frum the hazy cloud thet en- 
circled them for one, one brief, agonizing moment, and then as sudden- 
ly faded away. ‘The spell passed from his senses. He sprang from th 
bed with aloudery. All was quiet! There was nota trace of what he 


The feeble light of the skies rested upon the spot 







rene to appearance, resembles that calm and giassy fountain which | 


her forehead: she leaned upon his bosom, and forgot all but him. | 


cheek that siill rested upon bis breast. His kisses were like lava; the 
turbulent and stormy elements of sin and desire were aroused even to | 
He clapsed her sill nearer to his bosom: ber | 


so that his flesh quivered, and every hair on his head seemed instinct | 
with a separate life; the very marrow of his bones crept, and his | 


i Subject. 


July 10, 


where the apparition had stood; updn that spot he stoo 
stamped upon the floor—it was firin beneath his footing. 
his hands over his body—he was awake—he was unchan ; earth, 
air, heaven, were around him as before. What had thus gone over 
his soul to awe and overcome it to such weakness? ‘To these ques- 
tions his reason could return no answer. Bold by nature and skepti- 
cal by philosophy, bis mind gradualiy recovered its original tone; lie 
did not give way to conjecture; he endeavoured to discard it; he 
sought by natural causes to account for the apparition he had seen or 
iinagined; and as he felt the blood again circulating in its accustomed 
courses, and the night air coming chill over tis ieverish frame, be 
smiled with a stern and scornful bitterness at tie terror which had so 
shaken, and the faney wiich had so deluded his mind. 

How fearful is the very life which we hold! We have our beiyg be- 
neath a cloud, and are a marvel even to ourselves. There is noia 
single thought which bas its affixed limits. Like circles in the water, 
our researches weaken as they extend, and vanish at last into the im- 
measurable and untathomabie space of the vastunknown We are 
like children in the dark; we tremble in a shadowy and terrible void, 
peopled with our fancies! Lite is our real night, aud the first gleam of 
ihe morning, which brings us certainty, is death, 

Falkland sat the remainder of that night by the window, watching 
the clouds become gray as tue dawn rose, and iseartiest breeze awoke. 
He heard the trampling of the horses beneath: he drew his cloak 
around him, and descended. It was on the turning of a road beyond 
the lodge that he directed the carriage to wait, and he then proceeded 
to the place appointed. Lily was uot yet taere. He walked to and 
fro with an agitated and hurried step. ‘The impression of the night 
{had ina great measure been effaced trom his mind, and he gave him- 
| self up without reserve to the warm and sanguine hopes which he had 
| sa much reason to conceive. Lie though, too, at moments, of those 
bright climates, beneath which te designed their asylum, where the 
very air is music, and the light is ike the colourings of love; and he 
associated the sighs ofa mutual rapture with the fragrance of myrties, 
and the breath of a Tuscan heaven. Time glidedon. The hour was 
long past, yet Emily came not! The sun rose, and Falkland turned 
in dark and angry discontent from its beams. With every moment 
his impatience increased, aud at last he could restrain himself no 
longer. He proceeded towards the house. He stood for some time at 
a distance; but as all seemed still hushed in repose, he drew nearet 
and nearer till he reached the door. To bis estonishment, if was open 
lie saw forms passing rapidly through the hall: he heard a cootused 
and iodi-tinct murmur. At length, he caught a glimpse of Mrs. St. 
John. tle could command himself no more. He sprang forwards— 
‘entered the door-—the bhail—and caught her by a_ part of ber dress, 
He conld not speak, but his countenance said al} which his lipsrefused. 
Mrs. St. John burst into tears when she saw him. © Good God!” she 
said, “why are you here? Is it possible you have not yet learned— !” 
Her voice failed her. Falkland had by this time recovered bimsely. 
He turned to the servants who gathered around him. “Speak,” he 
said, calmly, “what bas occurred 1” “ My lady—my lady!’ burst at 
once from several tongues. ‘* What of her?” said Falkland, witha 
blanched cheek, but unchanging voice. There was a pause, At that 
| instant,a man, whom Falkland recognised as the physician of the 
neighbourhood, passed at the opposite end of the hall. A light, a 
scorching and intolerable light, broke upon him. “She is dying 
—she is dead, periiaps,” be said, in a low, sepulchral tone, turn- 
ing his eye around till it had rested upon every one present. Not 
one answered. le paused a moment, as if stunned by a sudden 
shock, and then sprang up the stairs. He passed the boudoir and 
entered the room where Emily slept. The shutters were only par- 
tially closed: a faint light broke through and rested on the bed ; be- 
side it bent two women. Them he neither heeded norsaw. He drew 
| aside the curtains. He beheid the same as he had seen it in his vision 
|of the night before—ihe changed and lifeless countenance of Emily 
Mandeville! ‘That face, still so tenderly beautiful, was partially turned 
towards him. Some dark stains upen the lip and neck told bow she 
|had died—the blood-vessel she had broken before had burst again 
} The bland and soft eyes, which for bim never had but one expression, 

were closed ; and the long and dishevelled tresses half hid, while they 

contrasted, that bosom, which had but the night before @r-t learned tu 
i thrill beneath hisown. Happier in her fate than she deserved, she 
' passed from this bitter life ere the punishment of her guilt had begun 
She was not doomed to wither beneath the blight of shame, nor the 
coldness of estranged affection. From him, whom she had so wor- 
shipped, she was not condemned to bear wroug nor change. She died 
while his passion was yet in ils spring—before a blossom, a leaf hac 
taded ; and she sank to repose while his kiss was yet warm upon ber Ip 
and her last Lreath almost mingled with his sigh. For the woman 
who has erred, life has no exchange for such a death, Felkland stood 
mute and motionless; not one word of grief or horror escaped his Mps. 
At length he bent down. He took the hand which lay outside the 
bed; he pressed it; it replied not tothe pressure, but ‘ell cold and 
heavy irom hisown. He puthis cheek toher lips; not the faintest 
breath came from them ; and thenforthe first time a change passed 
over hiscountenance. He pressed upon those lips one long and last 
kiss, and without word, or sign, ortear, ie turned from the chamber. 
Two hours afterward, he was found senseless upon the ground ; it was 
upon the spot where he had met Emily the night before. 
Se A FEE A ST = 
ME CANADA COMPANY have for sale in Upper Cound», ubove two millions 
five hundred thousand acres of Land, of the following description :—First, 
| Crown Reserves ; being Lots of 200 Acres each; scattered throughout the older 
Townships of the Province. Second, Blocks of Land, of, from 1000, to 40,000 
acres; these are situated in the Townships of the Western Districts, aud in the 
Township of Wilmot,in the Gore District. Third, aTown ond Township called 
Guelph inthe Gore District in which there are already near!y 800 Settlers ; with 
almostevery kind of tradesmen and inechanics; Taverns, Stores, Schouls, Saw 
Mills, Kc. and aGrist Mill is in progress. This is a desirable location for settlers 
with small capitals, as labourersaud servants are easily procurabie: sud lots, partly 
improve l, can be purchased ata reasonable price. Fourth, The Huron Territory, con- 
taining one milliou one hundred thousand acres in tho shape ofa triangle, the base 
resting for upwards of sixty miles, onthe bank of lake Huron. The town of Gode- 
tich has been Commenced on the side of the herbour formed by the confluence ot 
the river Maitland and the Lake, and asa road is already cut to the Gore District, 
and another is in progress tothe London District, it has aiready beeome the centre 
of the Settlement. There are already about 500 inhabitants in the Huron tract—a 
Saw Millis in operation—a Grist Mill building; and several taverns and stores 
have been ostablished; and a Brewery and Distillery are in progress. The Land ts 
admitted on all hands to ‘e equal io any in the Province; it possesses jisne, and 
building stone; brick earth, and potters clay, in abundance; and the produce ot 
the couutry can be carried tovhe market by water, through Lake Huron, by the river 
St. Clair, tothe Lakes Erie, and Ontario and the river St. Lawrence, to Montres! 
and Quebec. Agents—John Davison, Esq. Quebec; Hart Logan & Cp. Montreal 
| Charles Sheriff. i:sq. or Robert Sheriff, Esq. Ottawa, Charles P. Treadweil, Esq. 

Longueil; Alex. fraser, Eso. Perth ; James Samsov, &'sq Kingston; Allua McPher- 
| son, Esq. Napane; James II. Samson, Esq. Belleville; James G Bethune, Esy. Co- 
hourg; James Kerby, Esq. Fort Erie; John McFarlane, Esq. Aldborough; Francis 
Baby, Esq. Sandwich. May 22. 



































rgxo FARMERS, &e. with moderately good capital.—For Sale an eligible Dairy 

and tillage farm, well watered with never fuijing rivulets and springs in vari- 
ous parts; on this land are now growing an abundance of grass, Fome heat, rye, 
peas, &c.; there are erected thereon alarge stone house, large new frame barn 
and other out-buildings; it consists of 260 acres, of rich soil, MU acres cleare d, 170 
acres covered with wood which has been preserved, and is now very valuable, fromm 
the searcity in this populous neighbourhood, and the timber will pay great interest 
for keeping itsome years longer; but at this time £500 currency might be realized 
for a part of it. The farms situated in a very liealthy distri’, at the head of Lake 
Ontario, oue mile from Dundas and navigation, a main road passing at each end of 
it, and five or six loads may be drawn tothe water's edge ina day. No man hasen 
joyed better health than its proprietor, during eleven years residence upon it, abd 
who isnow 71 years old. Thetarm, with a good title, the houschold goods, imple 
ments of husbandry, &. will be sold at 9 very moderate price. A run of excellen 
water in all seasons passes near the house through the meadows, pastures, &e. A 
sharp-sighted man of good judgment and honest meaning, witha friend with bim 
made up of the same materials to treat with, wonld be preferred to one less ar. 
quainted with these matters, and their personal attendance to inspect the whole wi! 
give great satisfaction to the owner. Any gentleman wishing to be further in 
formed with regard to the qualities of this farm. is invited to call on Mr. Isaac Mar. 
kle, near Dyudas, who will shew the premises, aud communicate further on te 
j {June 19.) JOSEPH WEBESTLB. 
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